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THREE VIRGINIA SCHOOL TRUSTEES WITH LONG RECORDS OF SERVICE 


Left to Right—E. G. McGee. Prince Edward County. Trustee for 36 years. 
B. P. Ward. Wythe County, Trustee for 42 vears. Mr. Ward is a graduate of the 
University of Louisville. and is now 80 years of age. 
B. J. Wood. Albemarle County, Trustee for 34 years. 
These veteran gentlemen have had the unique experience of seeing before their very eyes 
the development of the State public school system almost from its beginning. 
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President Kelly’s Annual Address at Richmond, 
November 28, 1928 


of the major problems in education in 
Virginia it is very becoming that we 
should at this time review some of our progress 
in the State as a basis for determining our course 
for future action. 
One of the problems to which has been given 
a great amount of time and money has been 
realized in the establishment of a hospital at the 
University of Virginia for the benefit of the 
teachers and those associated in educational work. 
This hospital is now open to those members of 
the association who are in need of medical or 
surgical treatment. Its use by the teachers is 
asked and encouraged. In this connection let me 
say that the time is not far distant when a medi- 
cal examination will be a pre-requisite to duty in 
the classroom. Just as the law of the State makes 
it necessary for the teacher to look after the 
physical care and development of the children it 
is equally important that each teacher be physi- 
cally fit for the job she is to undertake. Just 
as industry requires a physical examination be- 
fore the employment of a laborer it is even more 
fitting that every teacher have a physical exami- 
nation before assuming duties in the schoolroom. 
When this time comes we shall be prepared to 
meet the demands made upon us and to assure 
to each teacher the best medical and surgical 
treatment offered anywhere in the country. We 
need only a small amount of money to consum- 
mate this undertaking and it is to be hoped that 
everyone who has not already made a contribu- 
tion will do so at once. 
One of the first and greatest things noticeable 
in the educational work throughout the State is 
an apparent concerted spirit of action with ref- 


\ S WE assemble here for the consideration 


erence to our organization and the educational 
endeavor. That spirit of criticism which has at 
times shown itself in our organization and in 
the unfavorable criticism of our educational 
leaders has abated and we are in position now to 
work together for the good of our organization 
and the schools of the State. If we can at this 
convention promote one or two important phases 
of education and put forth a concerted effort 
united as one educational force we can accom- 
plish whatever program we deem expedient and 
necessary. I hope that the same spirit of co- 
operation will be manifested during the next few 
years that seemingly obtains at present. 

Although the survey commission recommended 
to the General Assembly a study of the pension 
act yet no action was taken by that body because 
there were incorporated in the survey report some 
things which were unpopular and the whole was 
carried over to be considered at the next session 
of the General Assembly. I wish at this time 
therefore to call to your particular attention the 
Teachers Retirement Act so that this legislation 
may be brought properly before the Assembly. 
We must be united on the clauses incorporated 
in this legislation before we can hope to get 
favorable consideration of the Assembly. Un- 
less we go to our legislators united as to our 
plans we cannot hope to secure consideration of 
this highly desirable and just legislation. 

Many new features come to us in educational 
work through the action of our last General As- 
sembly and the enactment of new clauses in our 
State constitution. These features although they 
did not meet with the approval of many educa- 
tional workers have come to us as laws and to the 
fair and impartial trial of these it is your duty 
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as citizens and employees of the State of Vir- 
ginia to give to the people the very best service 
possible. We hope these measures will react to 
the betterment of educational conditions and pave 
the way for greater educational development. 
Although since our last clection we are faced 
with the fact that it is possible for our public 
school system to become the political football of 
two political parties or factions we must guard 
against the use of our educational system for the 
While | think it 


is necessary for us to know how any candidate 


furtherance of political power. 


regards educational measures we must never let 
our organization cease to be an educational and 
professional body. 

It is my recommendation to this body that at 
the earliest date possible each local and affiliated 
organization be identified with the State organiza- 
tion, thereby making our State organization a 
representative body of affiliated local education 
associations. The action of our State Education 
Association must be the sentiment of our local 
organizations. We are trying to give recogni- 
tion at this time to associations and we are having 
a meeting of these local officials at this conven- 
tion hoping that something may be worked out 
which will bring them closer together. The co- 
operation of the officers of every local associa- 
tion is urged for the perfecting of such a plan. 
This association should serve as a clearing house 
for the educational thought throughout Virginia 
and for the formulation of a definite educational 
program. 

Anyone who is familiar with school conditions 
in Virginia today will agree with me that it is not 
the kind or class of teachers we are getting, or 
the compensation received by such teacher, but 
our real troubles today lie in the fact that we are 
not furnishing the necessary supervisory program 
That is the real and funda- 
May | 
express the hope that some definite action will be 


for our schools. 
mental need of our public schools today. 


taken by the Association for the permanent es- 
tablishment of classroom supervision throughout 
the State of Virginia. 

This seemingly being the year during which 
most constitutional changes should be made it 
certain 
changes in the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Virginia Education Association. 


was decided that we should propose 


These changes 
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are proposed in order to clarify some conditions 
which have arisen at various times and to im- 
prove them wherever possible. Realizing that it 
is no easy matter to change a constitution, I have 
appointed a committee to study the Constitution 
and By-Laws of our Association and to recom- 
mend such changes as they deem wise. You are 
earnestly urged to read and study these changes 
and if you feel that they will create a better 
working organization then you will adopt them, 
If on the other hand you are satisfied with your 
present arrangement and wish to vote against 
any changes your action will not be questioned. 
It is your organization and you as representatives 
of the thousands of teachers in Virginia should 
determine its future. 

There is a matter in which I am vitally in- 
terested at this time and that is a tenure law for 
teachers. With the hundreds, and you might 
truthfully say thousands, of teachers knocking 
at the employment door it is vital to you and to 


With the 


great supply of teachers available and more in 


the system that justice shall prevail. 


training it will soon be a question of supply and 


demand with the inevitable result of lower 
salaries and inexperienced teachers. Already you 
feel the effect of the surplus of teachers—salaries 
are not being increased in proportion to profes- 
sional growth. I hope therefore you will think 
on this matter so that proper recognition may be 
had at the proper time. 

Although there should be no question about 
public education being a State rather than a local 
responsibility recent legislation seems to empha- 
size local control. To be perfectly frank about 
it it seems that our road building program today 
is getting the greatest attention as a State func- 
Now we as teachers and administrators are 
We must take the lead—we 


must look into the future 


tion. 
partly: responsible. 
we must propose edu- 
cational measures which will put our educational 
system on a safe and sound basis so that our 
people may know that educational values are just 
as important as the physical and material values. 
With the rapid changes in the industrial and 
material growth of Virginia it is necessary for us 
to take an inventory of our educational program 
and fit it to a new era in the development of 4 
greater Virginia and a new industrial Southland. 
As we, as educators, watch the shifting of manu- 
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facturers from the North and East and see in- 
vested in our own State hundreds of millions for 
new industries we must ask ourselves with all 
seriousness as to whether or not we are meeting 
them on a common ground with proper and ef- 
ficient programs of education. 
lf I may be permitted therefore to summarize 
some of the activities I would like to see this 
\ssociation accomplish in the near future I would 
enumerate as follows: 
(1) The consummation of the hospital or 
Preventorium arrangements. 
(2) A new and effective pension law. 
(3) A teacher tenure law. 
(4) A real program of classroom supervision. 
(5) A greater recognition of education as a 
State function. 
(6) A more responsive curricula to meet the 
demands of a rapidly changing future. 


NI 


More recognition by our convention of 
local education associations. 


I wish to take this opportunity to thank you 
for honoring me during the past two years as 
your president. It has been a great pleasure to 
me to work with you for the advancement of the 
cause of education in Virginia. I have always 
found a co-operative and sympathetic spirit 
among the teachers and administrators of the 
State. As your president I have tried to interpret 
your wishes and advance them. If in any case 
I have failed to do this it has been through error 
and not through any personal wish of mine to 
commit the Association to any program to which 
it has not been favorably inclined. As I turn 
over to my successor the office with which you 
have honored me I shall pledge my every effort 
to a greater association—a more highly trained 
and professional corps of teachers and adminis- 
trators and above all to a more responsive educa- 
tional program to meet the rapid changes in the 
industrial and material growth of Virginia. May 
the work of this Association be the guiding light 
for a more responsive educational system and 
a greater Virginia. 





Why the Modern Stress on Silent Reading? 


By LIZZIE B. 


A. Introduction 
|. Definition: Silent reading is reading “without 
any visible motor activity” and with the “least 
possible inward vocalization.” 
ll. Causes of late introduction: 
|. People have been strongly influenced by 
tradition from the age when manuscripts 
were the only form of writing and their 
scarcity made speed unnecessary. 
2. Discoveries and inventions for the scientific 
study of the subject have been recent. 
3. Methods of teaching it have more recently 
been developed. 
+. The World War revealed the alarming need 
of some reform in the methods of teaching 
reading as one million soldiers could not 
read with comprehension though they had 
had instruction in the primary grades. 


B. Arguments in Favor of Silent Reading 


Silent reading is a much more rapid process 
than oral. 


BRADSHAW, Franklin 


1. Causes of rapidity: 

a. Oral reading is retarded by the voice 
which comes into effect after silent rec- 
ognition, two processes thus being neces- 
sary instead of one. 

b. The eye can be trained to move much 
more rapidly than the voice. 

c. The whole form of a phrase does not 
have to be seen to be recognized, for the 
mind supplies much as we often recog- 
nize a friend by his voice or step. 


2. Evidences of rapaidity: 

a. Schmidt has found by tests that his sub- 
jects read 57 per cent more silently than 
orally. 

b. Oberholtzer found that in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, one room increased 50 per cent in 
rate in one week by practice in silent 
reading, and the power to grasp the 
meaning was also improved. 
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Good results of rapidity: 

a. It saves an enormous amount of time for 
other useful activities. 

b. It is the only way one can read enough 
to keep abreast of the times with the 
ever increasing number of important 
publications to be read. 

c. The greater amount that can be read 
broadens one’s vocabulary and general 
information. 

d. It develops habits of industry while oral 
reading often develops lazy habits in 
teacher and pupils. 


II. Comprehension is better in silent reading. 


1. 


The whole attention is concentrated on 

thought getting. 

a. Oral reading is apt to result in calling 
words while the mind is on outside 
things. 

b. In oral reading too much thought is put 
on expression for good comprehension. 

In rapid silent reading there is less time to 

forget the beginning before getting to the 

end, so the relation of parts can be kept in 
mind better, or organization of thought be 
more exact. 

The conscious effort for rapid silent read- 

ing develops the will power for ignoring dis- 

tractions. (This improves comprehension 
and rate both, for the two are usually in- 
creased simultaneously.) 

Silent reading enables one to scan rapidly 

and select necessary things for careful re- 


flection. 


III. Silent reading is less tiresome to the reader 


and less annoying to those around. 


Fewer pauses make less eye strain. 

The voice and the lips are saved from use- 
less exhaustion. 

People in the room do not have to be inter- 
rupted by things that do not interest them. 


Effort for rapid, effective silent reading 
lends a kind of interest which counteracts 
fatigue. 


IV. Silent reading is the kind mostly used in life, 


3 


It is the kind used by the pupil for prepar- 

ing lessons. 

a. Silent reading, preliminary to oral read- 
ing, prevents halted, jerky reading. 

b. Custom is universal in using it for study- 
ing other lessons. 

c. Greater rapidity and better comprehen- 
sion make it the best for that purpose. 

It is the kind used by the business and the 

professional man. 

a. The successful merchant or farmer needs 
to read broadly on new scientific methods 
and market conditions. 

b. The doctor has to read many medical 
journals to find new discoveries and 
treatments. 

c. The lawyer has to consult the records of 
the past and the increasing statutes of 
the present time. 

It is the kind used for the development of 

citizenship or statesmanship. 

a. Self-made men, like Lincoln, have come 
to the front by much silent reading. 

b. It is the reading used for the purpose of 
keeping informed about public affairs. 

c. The public speaker, instead of reading 
orally, gives forth ideas gained from 
silent reading. 

It is the kind used mostly for general social 

purposes. 

a. Less than 5 per cent of mature people 
ever read aloud and most of those not 
more than once a month, while silent 
reading is a daily custom of nearly 
everybody. 

b. Thoughts gained from silent reading 
make a large part of the ideas used in 
entertaining friends. 

c. Silent reading satisfies leisure moments 
with a great variety of entertainment. 

d. It is necessary in order to be able to fol- 
low the rapidly moving picture screen in 
the theater. 

e. The broad reading made possible has 4 
great influence on. character in directing 
men’s feeling, thinking, and action. 
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Moral Training in Schools 
By R. LEROY HILLDRUP, Principal, Margo High School 


O PUT a loaded gun in the hands of a 

child is a dangerous thing, but to put in 

the hands of the rising generation all the 
knowledge of the ages without careful moral 
guidance is still more dangerous. The one may 
bring physical pain; the other will bring phy- 
sical pain, spiritual degradation, and social de- 
struction. 

Time is devoted to the sciences; to English ; 
to history; to civics; to mathematics; and to 
the commercial courses, in most of our schools. 
Yet the most important study is neglected. 
Where is the child taught what his conduct 
ought to be? Where and how does he gain any 
realization of the tremendous significance of the 
ethical problem ? 

Some educators claim the child gains his les- 
sons in morals from the personality of the 
teacher; from the well organized classroom ; 
from the well learned lesson; from the chapel 
program; on the supervised playground; from 
the supreme moments in the history of the 
world; and by reading inspired literature. 
Theoretically, this is quite true, and the success- 
ful teacher will realize a part of this magnificent 
dream. But in actual practice, how many super- 
intendents can ascertain the moral standards of 
their teachers? How much of the average 
chapel program is devoted to moral instruction ? 

The teacher of history has only time to crowd 
in the facts without digression. Often such 
digressions would only bring distortion, for the 
subject matter is easily colored by the teacher’s 
attitude. 
Rupert Hughes took some of the sugar coating 


A great protest arose because Mr. 


off a name which moralizing historians had been 
placing there for the past century. Or, how 
many teachers dare state that few, if any, 
American seamen were seized by the British 
just prior to the war of 1812? Yet a careful 
New England historian, Mr. Channing, has 
Constant attempts to 
instil morals and patriotism through history 


found this to be true. 


may lead to a tremendous misrepresentation of 
the facts. It is contrary to the scientific spirit 
which first takes inventory of the details of the 


surroundings and then forms an_ hypothesis 


that experiment or experience alone can prove 
or disprove. 

In civics most of the time must be taken up 
by descriptions of social organization, and the 
organization and function of government. In 
the time allotted the civic responsibility of the 
child can hardly receive more than slight 
mention. 

It is not remarkable, then, that a writer re- 
cently stated in World’s Work that he found 
little interest in religious work among high 
school pupils. We can hardly expect them to be 
interested in something which we _ constantly 
place in the background or make a side issue. 

It is to be hoped that America will not fall into 
the error of thinking that knowledge is a safe- 
guard against evil. Knowledge, like inventions, 
is instrumental either to good or to evil. It is 
in itself neither moral nor immoral, but un- 
moral. The use to which it is put determines 
its moral significance. 

Lord Bryce once wrote that “Indolence, selfish 
personal interest, and party spirit” were the 
greatest hindrances to good citizenship. Attack 
upon these vices must begin during the impres- 
sionable days of childhood. The attack upon 
the will (if I may be so old fashion in my ter- 
minology) must be made through the soul. Mr. 
Bryce also set forth the duty of American 
schools in the words, “The obvious way to begin 
is through the education of those who are to be 
citizens, moral education combined with and 
made the foundation for instruction in civic 
duty.” It is to be hoped, rather, that America 
will see that the real safeguard against evil is 
to be found in high ideals. Ideals, knowledge 
permeated with inspired emotions, determine the 
course along which effort will be made. They, 
like pilots, guide, hence they are of paramount 
importance. Should not the formation of ideals 
The ef- 
ficiency of a school can never be known for the 
great things cannot be measured in all their 
fullness. The tremendous responsibility of 
modern life combined with the priceless heritage 
of the past must not be thrust into careless hands 
that are not inspired by ennobling thoughts. 


become the main issue of education? 
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A Suggestion in Health Education 


By LAWRENCE T. ROYSTER, M. D., Professor of Pediatrics, University of Virginia 


HE attitude of society toward the child in 
various periods of history furnishes an in- 
teresting fact the 
advance of civilization is best appraised by the 


theme for study; in 
regard in which the child is held and the care 
given it. A relatively short time ago the child 
was looked upon as a burden to the family and 
a liability to the State, nor did this attitude 
change until man power for armies and leader- 
ship in the economical and political world were 
threatened by a low birth rate and a high infant 
mortality. The world then awoke to the realiza- 
tion that men and women could not be had to 
carry on its work without an adequate number 
of healthy children, and the child was recognized 
as an asset. 

The first step taken when these facts were 
recognized was the establishment of hospitals for 
the special care of children. These hospitals 
were far from suited to the needs of the patients 
and the number of attendants totally insufficient 
properly to care for them, and the result was 
inevitable, a death rate scarcely less than before 
their founding. But the beginning had been 
made and the effort to ameliorate the situation 
was honest. lor a long time education was a 
possession possible only to the classes, but when 
it’ was recognized that the only safe citizenry 
was an educated one, there was created a de- 
mand for universal enlightenment. This awak- 
ened interest was largely due to the prophetic 
vision of that greatest of all democrats, Thomas 
Jefferson, and his dogmatic assertion that a peo- 
ple was capable of self government only if 
educated. Slowly at first, but soon by leaps and 
bounds, State supported schools grew in size and 
number until the great American public school 
system was developed, another criterion of the 
advance of civilization. 

The popularity of the public school increased 
with such rapidity that numbers of pupils far in 
excess of the capacity of the limited number of 
available teachers were enroled, carried through 
the mill, and turned out as “finished products,” 
apparently in the same spirit that manufactured 


goods were produced in commercial factories, in 


mass production, often at the expense of quality. 
The greatest fault of the public school system of 
today is that it is a “system.” It is suited neces- 
sarily to the needs of the vast number of average 
children, the exceptional child, either above or 
below the average, being lost sight of and in- 
Many of the faults of the 
educational system are, however, being over- 


evitably neglected. 


come year by year and many improvements are 
manifest. 

‘or many years the scholastic education of the 
child alone was considered. School sanitation 
was slow in being recognized and the health of 
the pupils totally disregarded. When, however, 
it was recognized that the mental advance of 
children might be, and often was dependent on 
the state of health or physical well being, a new 
factor entered into the educational problem. 
Attention to the health of the child was furthered 
by the rapid popularization of the Child Welfare 
Movement. The first “medical inspection” of 
school children was in the interest of the detec- 
tion of infectious disease and the prevention of 
its spread. Subsequently an effort was made to 
discover to what extent children fail to learn and 
progress because of physical and mental defects, 
malnutrition, and fatigue. 

lew of the younger generation of physicians 
and educators can appreciate the struggle of a 
few far-seeing pioneers to have the importance 
of general examinations of all school children 
recognized. Opposition came from the medical 
profession, school authorities, and parents, and 
who advocated such examinations were 
Truth 


prevailed at last, however, medical examinations 


those 


looked upon as visionaries and fanatics. 


became a routine part of the school program, 
and the incidence of sickness was reduced and 
attendance on school definitely increased. 
Today we are in a position to study large 
groups of children in the public schools, to de- 
termine what the normal child is, and to do more 
constructive work for the health of children and 
the adults of the next generation than at any 
previous time. Virginia, among other States, 1s 
doing her part, and as a step in this direction has 
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adopted a minimum standard known as the “Five 
Point Child.” As stated, this is a minimum, with 
he following points: Hearing must be good, 


tonsils must be free from evidence of disease or 
have been removed; there must be no decayed 
teeth or cavities must be filled; vision must be 
good or defects corrected by glasses; and the 
weight must be up to the average for a given 
height as a guide to the state of nutrition. 

Periodic examinations of the children are 
made to determine these facts and they are 
graded physically in accordance with the find- 
ings. Recognition is given those measuring up 
to the standard by means of stars placed on 
cards hung in the schoolroom, and at the end of 
the session certificates are given the “Five 
Pointers,” signed by the State Health Commis- 
sioner and the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion. A further effort is made to have the child 
maintain this standard, for it must be remem- 
bered that a child may be a five point child this 
session and only a four point or a three point 
child the next session; in fact, conditions may 
change from month to month. Results are ob- 
tained through securing the co-operation of 
parents, and, what is more important, the co- 
operation of the children themselves. Very often 
parents are indifferent and results must be 
secured through the co-operation of the child 
alone, who develops a pride in gaining the five 
point standard. Children not only often insist 
that their eyes be examined, their teeth filled, 
and their tonsils removed, but demand the right 
quantity and quality of food, and in many in- 
stances secure the benefits of all through their 
own efforts. 

Regular attendance at school (fewer absences ) 
per child is noticeably more consistent among the 
five point children than among those possessing 
uncorrected defects. It is astonishing to find 
how many schools have anywhere from 50 to 
100 per cent five pointers in the short time this 
plan has been in operation. So far an effort has 
been made only to make those already in school 
to measure up to this minimum standard, and 


iby 


this must be extended so that examinations will 
include pre-school children in order that they 
may enter school “Five Pointers.” It is well 
recognized that the period of the greatest neglect 
of children is between the end of the second year 
and the time of entering school—the period 
known as the run-about or pre-school age. 


The minimum must be raised, however, for a 
star is brilliant in proportion to the number of 
its points. Thus there must be added to the 
existing minimum an assurance of freedom from 
tuberculosis. The posture, often a guide to the 
state of nutrition and fatigue, must be correct. 
Teeth must not only be clean and cavities filled 
And finally 
each child on entering school must have been 


but the occlusion must be good. 


inocculated against those diseases whose preven- 
tion through inocculation has been proved. On 
the health of the child from birth to adolescence 
depends not only in large measure the scholastic 
progress but also the future carrying on power 
of the individual—be he laborer, business man, 
professional man, or, most important of all, 
parent—in fact the stability of the citizenry of 
the next generation. 

Thus we see that an important branch of edu- 
cation has been introduced into the curriculum 
of the public school system, for what could be 
more important than the knowledge of how to 
take care of one’s health, and this the child is 
learning. If, therefore, we admit the truth of 
this why should not children be given “credits” 
on their scholastic standing for physical well- 
being? 

I therefore make this plea: That as soon as 
practicable the school authorities of Virginia 
allow credits on class standing for physical fit- 
ness as determined by our minimum standard— 
the five points—in proportionate ratio to their 
other studies ; and that a child entering school as 
a five point child be given these credits in ad- 
vance. Of course a child who loses one or more 
points of the star will be deprived of a propor- 
tionate number of credits. 
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Elementary Linoleum Block Printing 


By SALLIE LEIGH COLE, Art Instructor, Richmond Normal School 


THE PROCESS 


RAWING THE DESIGN.—The design 
|) for linoleum block printing should be a 

simple mass drawing in black and white. 
Much detail and thin lines are to be avoided. A 
reverse copy of the design is made by tracing the 
drawing on tissue paper, then turning the sheet 
and retracing the lines. Carbon paper may be 
used to transfer this reversed design to the block 
(white carbon if the linoleum is dark, and dark 
if the linoleum is light). Black water color is 
very good to paint the part of the design on the 
block which has to be cut out, or the part that is 
white in the original drawing. 

CUTTING THE BLOCK.—Special linoleum 
for the block are preferable, 
though stencil knives or even pocket knives may 
In handling any tool, the beginner 


tools cutting 


be used. ; 
should cut away from the design, thus avoiding 
a possibility of the tool slipping and spoiling the 
block. The original drawing should always be 
kept before the student’s eyes while working. 
PRINTING THE BLOCK. 


Printers ink or 











tempera paints may be used for printing the 
block. Printers ink is desirable and 
should be applied to the block from a printer’s 
A small quantity of ink is spread on a 
The roller is 


more 


roller. 
piece of glass or a porcelain tile. 
passed through the ink several times and then 
rolled over the block until the ink has been 
spread smoothly over the entire surface. The 
block is pressed firmly upon paper which has 
been prepared for the print. A soft pad of news- 
paper or cloth should be placed under the paper 
in order for the block to register a good print. 
Possibly two or more prints may be made before 
the result is successful. If a printer’s press is 
available, the process of printing is very simple, 
but usually there is no press in the schools and 
the work is done by hand. If tempera paint is 
used, it may be applied to the blecks with a 
brush, and the block is printed in the same man- 
ner as it is when printers ink is used. Turpen- 
tine is used to thin the ink when necessary, and 
kerosene oil is very good to clean the block, rol- 
ler, and glass. 





Christmas cards made by the pupils in the fifth and sixth grades of the elementary department of the 
Richmond Norma! School. 
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Book plates made by the students of the Richmond Normal School. 





1 White printers ink used against a dark background. 


2Dark printers ink used against a light background. 
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USES IN SCHOOL WORK 


Christmas cards. Book plates. Posters. 
Decorations for corners of blotter pads. 
Decorations for borders of blotter pads. 











Pictures for calendars. 
Borders for curtains, table runners, etc. 
Designs for book covers. 
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LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 
Health Posters made by students of the Richmond Normal School. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 
ARITHMETIC, GRADES 5-7—CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


152 
I, ARIE very glad to respond to the re- 
quest to discuss the teaching of ab- 
stract numbers. 
The transition from concrete numbers to 


abstract numbers is easily made if the pupils 
have been taught to //ink numbers and to know 
the symbols. 

Perhaps the first and most important step 1s 
teaching the This 
should begin when the children are taught the 


forty five combinations. 
symbols, but if your pupils of higher grades 
even unto the seventh do not know these com- 
binations you should teach and drill until the 
pupils can give the combinations with accuracy 
and speed. 

A useful device is a chart, or a copy on the 


blackboard, of 45 combinations similar to the 
following : 
2 l 3 | 7 4 7 3 
° ] 7 2 8 4 4 2 6 
6 4 2 9) 7 5 ] l 2 
6 2 2 8 7 5 8 9 3 
9 8 3 5 6 8 9 6 7 
3 5 8 2 1 4 5 7 8 
7 9 8 Zz 6 3 g l 6 
7 9 6 4 5 4 4 4 4 
6 Q 7 6 8 Y 6 9g 5 
6 8 5 6 7 9g 7 5 
11 17 27 37 #47 «+57 87 107 117 
8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 


9g 49 69 89 99 39 49 109 
6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 


4 14 34 54 8&4 064 44 104 
8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 

Only a few combination are here given. Con- 
tinue the drill until the pupils know and can use 
all the combinations. It is a wise teacher who 
uses five or ten minutes every morning in giving 
these drills. 


Points to Stress 

Accuracy, speed, and the ability to reason. 
This brings us to consideration of statements of 
a solution. A university professor advised 
against the teaching by statement of one and 
two step problems, saying no business man ever 
writes out statements of a solution, Certainly 
thinks A. child 
taught to reason, to think straight, 


he doesn’t, but he them out. 
must be 
hence the importance of teaching problems by 
statements. Authorities do not agree as to any 
best form of statement. Any form that states 
what is to be found, states what is given, works 
out the solution, checks, is acceptable. The state- 


ment must be written neatly and stated clearly. 


Using Life Situations 


As in any subject taught, so in arithmetic the 
first objective is interest—immediate interest. 
This may be obtained largely by using actual 
life situations or by vitalizing contacts. The 
child the real 
center of school work, the bases of all teaching 


and his interests must become 


teacher 
said, “I cannot go forward without considering 


procedure. An eminently successful 
children’s interests, their purposes, and_ their 
Without wait- 
ing upon children’s needs a teacher may carry 
on a mechanical process, but she cannot go for- 


life activities.” She was right. 


ward. 

Actual life situations have superior value for 
educative purposes, they arouse interest and 
quicken activities. Not only so, but they debar 
teaching of new processes from the textbook 
and place them where they should be developed— 
in the class. 


Some Problems in Life Situations 


1. Cleaning of our classroom. (Grade 5.)— 
Our classroom had not received its usual fall 
cleaning. We decided to do the work ourselves. 

Materials—Soap, cleansing fluid, brushes, wall 
brush, new cords and rings for window shades, 
oil cloths for reading tables, paint, paint brush 
and furniture polish. 
(1) Total cost. 


Problems to be solved: 
(2) Cost per pupil. 
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Thanksgiving feast. (Grade 6.)—The com- 
mittee on the feast connected with the Thanks- 
viving project suggested these items—chickens, 
corn, potatoes, bread, butter, milk, and pumpkin 
pies. Problems to be solved: Total cost. Cost 
of preparation. Cost per pupil. 

Rural schools are rich in home problems, 
some of which for grades five to seven are: 
finding perimeter of fields for fencing; measur- 
ing fields for acreage; finding number bushels 
of wheat in a bin, or corn in a crib; weight of 
baled hay or cotton; estimating cost of building 
a barn; the percentage of gain in crops due to 
spraying ; cost of fertilizer ; cost of labor. These 
are only a few of the many sources of interest 
found in rural life. 

The cost of erecting, furnishing and main- 
taining school buildings not only produces im- 
mediate interest but gives more respect and pro- 
tection for school property. 

The idea of a school store is being widely 
accepted and undoubtedly is modifying school 
practices in the right direction. In a play-store 
or a play-bank use the current prices, or cur- 
rent practices; do not omit the school currency 
or cardboard money. With the wealth of ad- 
vertising catalogues and materials all about us, 
it is easy to build and furnish a _ play-store. 
Confer with your pupils, they will supply all 
you need. A school had been robbed of its play- 
store and its furnishings. Immediately the chil- 
dren donated lunch boxes, coats, sweaters, hats, 
caps, shoes (the day was warm), the furnish- 
ings of the room and all the contents of boys’ 
pockets! It turned out to be one of those rare 
days, delightful, happy, helpful and a new 
impetus given to the study of arithmetic. Keep- 
ing store will make fractions easy and bills and 
accounts a delight to fifth grades, while sixth 
grades revel in simple accounts, bills, receipts, 
checks and vouchers. Then comes a glorious 
day when a display sign reads 

SELLING OUT 
Everything reduced 


10% 


Change the reduction per cent frequently and 
note how the difficulties of percentage melt 
away. Grownups and children learn by doing. 

Measuring classrooms to find if the square 


feet of seating space and the cubic feet of air in 
the room is up to health standard is interesting. 

Electric lights are a helpful seventh grade 
problem. How is the power brought to us? 
How is the meter read? How is the bill com- 
puted? Visit the plant and you will gain not 
only valuable experience in arithmetic but in 
other things. 

Then there is the ever present subject of 
taxes, especially school and road taxes. Ap- 
point a committee to visit the tax collector. As 
previously requested he makes the explanation 
as simple as possible. Each pupil assumes he 
owns property. The chairman reports; the 
question is studied; taxes are paid; tax receipts 
written. Now turn to your textbooks and watch 
the work go. 

We have said nothing about the study of 
geometrical figures in grade six (a). Why 
should this be taught in the sixth grade? What 
life situations have 12 or 13 year old children 
for geometrical figures? 

A process may be too difficult for children to 
understand, but not too difficult for them to 
use. In this case give it to them without ex- 
planation. If square root must be taught in 
seventh grade, do not try to explain why we 
double the quotient and multiply by the new 
quotient, because some knowledge of algebra is 
necessary to understand it. 

We recommend that no home work be given 
in arithmetic. All of this work should be done 
in school under the supervision of the teacher. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen 


God rest ye, merry gentlemen; let nothing you 
dismay, 

For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on 
Christmas Day. 

The dawn rose red o’er Bethlehem, the stars 
shone through the gray, 

When Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on 
Christmas Day. 


God rest ye, little children; let nothing you 
affright, 

For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born this 
happy night; 
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Along the hills of Galilee the white flocks sleep- 
ing lay, 
When Christ, the Child of Nazareth, was born 


on Christmas Day. 


Krom “Poems for the Children’s Hour,” by 
Josephine Bouton, Copyright 1927, The Milton 
sradley Company. 

The Twenty Fourth of December 
The clock ticks slowly, slowly in the hall, 
And slower and more slow the long hours crawl ; 
It seems as though today 
Would never pass away ; 
The clock ticks slowly, s-l-o-w-l-y in the hall. 
Copyright, The Churchman. 


Christmas Poster—A Safety Device 

Use large cardboard. [Either draw or paste on 
it a country road or street ; an approaching auto- 
mobile ; two small children, one riding a tricycle, 
the other guiding the tricycle. At bottom of 
cardboard print : 

No Christmas joys; no Christmas toys 

lor careless, careless girls and boys. 


Christmas Drums (Hand Craft) 


Use cereal boxes; be sure the top is in its 
Paint the boxes a dark green, using 
Place a band of red around top and 


place. 

crayons. 
bottom inserting paper clips near the bands. 
Use these clips for holding the red cord with 
which the drum is laced. Try this, for children 


enjoy no toy so much as those they make. 


Santa’s Sleigh (Hand Craft) 

This is inexpensive and is its own reward. 
‘rom a five and ten cent store buy eight tiny 
reindeer. Glue these to a board about two feet 
long. Cut the body of the sleigh from card 
board, place it upon sleigh runners made from 
a wire dress hanger. Harness the deer with 
Place the reins in the hands 
of Santa as he sits upon the sleigh. Paint the 
body of the sleigh red with crayons and cover 
Over it all sprinkle 


narrow red ribbon. 


the board with cotton. 
snow. 

Santa appears upon the teacher’s desk. After 
circling the desk a few times some child or 
children recite “The Night Before Christmas.” 
Santa makes a short speech, puppet fashion, and 
presents (by proxy) the packages in his sleigh 
which are names of honor roll pupils. Other pack- 
ages are presented, after which Santa and his 
sleigh disappear on shoulders of two boys shout- 
ing, “Merry Christmas to all, and to all a good 
night.” 

A Christmas Tree 

The moonlight Christmas tree is most beau- 
tiful. It is simply dressed with long flat pieces 
of cotton laid on the branches just as nature 
does it. Irom the branches are suspended long 
tinsel icicles like nature dresses her Christmas 
tree. If you try this, you will not be disap- 
pointed and the children will get a purer vision 
of the real meaning of Christmas. 

With Tiny Tim, let us say 
“God bless you every one.” 


SOME HELPS IN TEACHING UPPER GRADE ARITHMETIC 
By FRANCES CURRIE, Merry Point 


There are some people who consider it an un- 
pardonable sin to depart one iota from the book. 
They hold more religiously to the path of the 
book than they do to their articles of faith. It 
is true there are some subjects in which the sub- 
ject matter of the book must be followed more 
closely than others, but any subject may be made 
more vital and interesting to the pupil if it is 
applied to his own life. 

specially is this true of arithmetic. 
topic may be taken up and worked out in con- 
It isn’t of 


Every 


crete examples from the child’s life. 


the least. importance to them to be able to find 
the number of board feet in a thousand boards 
of given dimensions but it is of vast importance 
to know how much lumber is required for the 
new bungalow which Bob Black’s father 1s 
building. 

They do not find any very keen delight in 
finding the number of cords of wood in a certain 
example, but there is a certain pleasure in being 
able to tell the trustees how much wood is needed 
for the school and the cost of same. 

I cite the following examples from my own 
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experience. There was a new house being built penters, then by means of the -calculation table 
4 a short distance from the school and I imme- _ they estimated the wages and made off a bill for 
a. : = . ° 
; diately seized upon the opportunity to teach each workman. 
\ 
. “Practicz Measurements.” The carpenters . 
et Practice : Pi ms bs oo or —e A merchant was getting a new shipment of 
consented to let us come, and also offered to help 2s 
vd consented to let us come, anc t P goods and we were allowed to visit the store and 
in any way they could. So the next day we left . ; eae 
m ’ : make a first hand study of bills, invoices, etc. 
gur textbooks at home, and with our notebooks : ; 
th ' Decimals, percentage, and discounts were taken 
; and pencils we went over to the new house. : ; oe 
ds Se ; lagi up at the same time. The Literary Society and 
Beginning with the cellar and estimating the ; ‘—r 
he ‘ nage the Athletic Association had some money to de- 
number of cubic yards of dirt removed and cost me 
er ' posit in the bank. Our class took the money to 
of same, we too ) arts of the house ; , 
we took up other parts of the house, 4 
cle a ‘ the bank, thus getting an opportunity to study 
finding areas, amount and cost of flooring, doors, ae : . . 
- , : Pa eas deposit slips and a few other things relative to 
, windows, etc. We took up plastering, painting . sical 
er ; . . anking < rithmetic. 
’ and papering, and had the opportunity of seeing banking and arit - 
Oo : ; : ; : ‘ —— , a . - 
” the real thing, without having to imagine how These are just a few plans that I have fol- 
S. ° 
‘a it was done. lowed myself and have found very effective, and 
¢ : 
‘< After the work was completed on the house, I am sure other problems may be worked out to 
k the pupils made out a ‘time slip for the car- great advantage along the same lines. 
his 
ut- | e -_ . 7 
od Shall We Teach Nationalism or Internationalism to Our 
. e e 
Children of the Public Schools of the United 
7 States, and Why? 
o 
ces By FANNIE B. WRIGHT, High School, Lynchburg 
ire ; 
ng © MUCH has been written and uttered re- into the realm of internationalism and vice versa. 
dD . . 
1as cently on the subject of Citizenship not only — If, therefore, there seems to be some duplication 
Ap- in this, our beloved United States, but also of statements the exigencies of the particular case 
beast throughout the civilized countries of the world may demand it. 
that it seems almost folly for one of the laity, so It is trite to say at this period in the history 
to speak, to attempt to add “one jot or one tittle” — of mankind that practically all people accept the 
| J I ) peoj 
to the accumulated masses of knowledge on this — statement that education is intended to enable 
subject. Nor does it appear reasonable to recon- individuals to adjust themselves socially, but this 
‘truct, revise, or change in any way the trend of is adhered to tacitly by many who do not con- 
arguments that have been so ably raised against ceive of its broad meaning, and, really, just who 
neuleating narrow nationalistic views and in can say he does to its fullest extent? Of course 
ind lavor of stimulating broad internationalistic con- all thinking people believe we should fit our 
ole ceptions of problems. However, as there is often pupils for living, but what does this mean in our 
‘aie ‘misconception on the part of people in regard world of rapidly changing conditions? How in- 
the ‘0 the meaning and significance of such terms as adequate the education fifty, twenty, fifteen, or 
is nationalism and internationalism as well as ten years ago would be considered for today! It 
\mericanism, patriotism, and loyalty, we shall may be, however, that in some cases and places 
n proceed in the course of this paper to clarify pupils are being taught only such branches and in 
ain these terms. ' much the same way as they were instructed 
ing To follow an outline such as has been sug- twenty years ago. Would anyone say, however, 
ded gested for this paper is difficult as an adequate’ that knowing the three R’s would be sufficient 
lefinition of nationalism or an explanation or for present day complex life? If the individual 
wn ‘xposition thereof will naturally bring one over of today cannot adjust himself to changing con- 
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ditions, is a misfit in most situations, does not 
understand how to regulate himself in society, to 
give and take, to contribute his quota, he is some- 
what of an outcast in the neighborhood, com- 
munity, State, country, and world. He does not 
give happiness nor can he receive what is his 
share of benefit from the above named institu- 
tions. He himself is uncomfortable, and all who 


come in contact with him are more or less 
dispirited. 

lor these reasons, and others, social studies 
are now stressed in our schools. 

Society is composed of groups, the smallest 
but most vital is the family. Then there are the 
community, city, State, nation and the world. 

In the time of isolation before the countries 
of Europe were centralized, when the provinces, 
or territories, or states, or whatever name by 
which they were known, were loosely joined to- 
gether they were scarcely thought of as nations; 
national unity did not exist ; people were educated 
in a haphazard way, or not at all. 

When, however, centralized government sprang 
up, training of some kind ensued, many national- 
ly directed bureaus arose, and education soon was 
administered by the government and known as 
national systems of education. “It was recognized 
that in order to have a nation, there had to be 
developed among the people who composed it a 
traditions, 


common possession of knowledge, 


habits, loves and hates, and ideals. To that end 
it was seen that schools had to be founded every- 
where within reach of all the people, and that 
in order to have a system of schools teaching all 
the people the materials desired there had to be 
organized a nation-wide system of educational 
The above quotation is in ref- 
This 


short sentence will serve to explain how the Ger- 


administration.” 
erence to french national organization. 


mans carried out the same principle: “The entire 
school system was intended to serve as a nursery 
of blameless patriotism.” The English, on the 


other hand, have taken national unity and 
patriotism for granted on the part of all the 
people. They have not used their schools for 
nationalistic ends. 
Now let us consider some of the terms used 
glibly by the masses of our population. 
Sometimes we have become so engrossed in the 


teaching of personal conduct and manners that 


we have overlooked the major problems of 
modern society. 

During recent years no words have been heard 
oftener than 


“Americanism,” “nationalism,” 


“patriotism,” and “loyalty.” “They were words 
to conjure with, to stir the emotions, to designate 
things sacred, if not religious, things supremely 
desirable, to be accepted and fostered, and de- 
fended by all right-thinking people; and the 
schools were admonished again and again that 
they have no more important duty than to cul- 
tivate and cherish these virtues.” 

The subject resolves itself into this question. 
Do those who so enthusiastically use the above 
terms understand the significance of their mean- 
ing, the implications of their use, and, if so, are 
they truly honest in their use of them? 

The 


recent in the history of mankind. 


“nation” and “nationalism” are rather 

Competent students of history, anthropology, 
and psychology, after having given much time 
and consideration to the subject, agree that 
nationalism is a “state of mind” and arises from 
the fundamental human trait—the instinct of be- 
longing to the same group or gang. In nation- 
alism is involved political power and aspirations. 

A nation is not the same thing as a race, or a 
state, but a nation consists of a body of people 
who have common bonds such as homes, tombs, 
soil, language, customs, manners, ways of living 
so near akin that they can dwell happily together 
and are uncomfortable when severed; nor can 
they endure subjection to people who do not 
possess such bonds. The nation, then, is the 
state. Nationalism has grown tremendously dur- 
ing the 19th and 20th centuries, as well as its 
complexes, imperialism, militarism and_ secret 
diplomacy. In the course of this theme we shall 
sce some of its working. 

‘Modern nationalism is based on the dogma 
that political power and national individuality are 
inseparable ; that a people that is politically weak 
cannot develop a strong national individuality; 
that a people politically strong must also be 4 
strong nationality. This is not always true.” 

When a nation attempts, as of course it will, 
to promote its own welfare and to provide means 
to defend itself against the acquisition of gain by 
its fellow nations, then follow sometimes secret 


diplomacy, militarism, and often imperialism. 
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Phen we ask, Is it right for a nation to promote 
its own welfare regardless of the injury this may 
entail upon other nations? Is it not the same 
principle that leads one herd of animals to pro- 
tect their abodes against the invasion of another 
herd ? 

As applied in the United States the words 
loyalty” and “patriotism” carry 


99 66 


“Americanism, 
with them about the same idea as nationalism. 

Professor Gambrill states, “We are left in no 
doubt as to what the above three words mean 
to the more vocal, persistent, and conspicuous of 
our super-patriots and self-appointed guardians 
of our American Kultur. According to this view- 
point, widely accepted and rarely questioned by 
press, pulpit, public official, educator, or leading 
citizen, every true patriot and “good” American 
believes that the United States is in every re- 
spect the greatest and best country in the world 
and particularly that it is morally superior to any 
ther nation and is the natural mentor of man- 
kind.” 

In the recent World War, the same class of 
people hold we were altogether noble and un- 
selfish, that we had nothing to gain, and went into 
the war to rectify conditions, in other words, 
America would always be represented as Sir 
Galahad. They believe everything American must 
be venerated—“America, right or wrong.” This 
kind of a bragging personality would not be 
tolerated in society, but in the name of 
nationalism we tolerate wholesale expressions of 
this kind. 

Nationalism of the proper kind should be en- 
couraged, but not such narrow nationalistic views 
shave been cited above. 
asked, ‘‘What is 
Americanism?” He answered, “Patriotism,” and 
when asked to define that, he said it could not be 
overed in a word or phrase, sentence or para- 


Theodore Roosevelt was 


graph. He said it involved devotion to country 
nd its principles, its laws and its rights, and 
‘esponsibilities for serving it to your fullest ex- 
ent. Also he added that it embraced love of and 
‘eneration for its founders, heroes, and flag. In 
ther words, he wished to state that it meant 
proper attitudes to the country and its institu- 
‘ions, not just salutes to the flag and expressions 
of patriotism but really unselfish devotion which 


‘ises from an understanding heart and mind. 


“If a man love not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not 
seen?” seems applicable here. One who does not 
love his own country certainly cannot appreciate 
love or even proper conceptions of duty to a 
foreign country. 

Enough has been enumerated above to show 
many of the abuses of applied “nationalism,” 
“patriotism,” or “Americanism” of the United 
States. We have also pointed out that these ex- 
pressions could denote far different attitudes and 
those of a healthful citizenship. 

Now let us turn to the abuses of nationalism as 
exemplified in various countries. Scott in his 
Menace to Nationalism says, “How can there be 
enduring peace while the nations are at once so 
pugnacious and so full of fear, and so intolerant 
of others, so suspicious of one another, so blind 
to their own faults and weaknesses?” 

Tagore deplores the fact that the nation is 
trampling everything under its feet, eliminating 
humanity, making wars, and causing destruction 
and misery in general. He believes, however, 
that the death throes of the “nation” began in 
the World War. 

While our right thinking people surely con- 
demn narrow nationalism, yet we know that the 
United States is not alone at fault. Tagore would 
say that all nations are guilty. The United 
States is no more at fault than the other nations, 
but if we wish reform along any line and hope 
to effect it we should “right our own house first.” 
If we hope to achieve lasting results, we must 
instil the proper attitudes in our children by 
education in the schools. 

[Let us see what I*rance is doing along this line. 
While some of her teachers are training in inter- 
nationalism to an extent and thinking in those 
terms yet her textbooks are full of uncharitable 
remarks about other countries and extremely 
bitter remarks capable of engendering hatred 
towards Germany. On the other hand France 
and the French people are rated as above re- 
proach in the same books. 

Not as much of bitterness is displayed in the 
German textbooks, but perhaps more animosity 
is engendered by the remarks of the teachers. 
Before the World War, the German textbooks 
were full of hatred to 'rance and were resentful 
of other countries, but Germany seems to be 
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tending now to reconciliation and friendly re- 
lationships to mankind. However, there is much 
of praise for its own accomplishments in its text- 
books. Probably they are egotistical enough to 
produce narrow nationalistic attitudes. 

England has less of hate and blame of other 
nations in her textbooks than any of the coun- 
England has much freedom in her educa- 
Each school is a law unto itself. 


tries. 
tional policy. 
In this way there could not be an accumulated 
mass of literature of the same type taught its 
children. The various schools choose their text- 
books; however, in none of the books can scath- 
ing remarks, such as the French and German 
contain, be found, nor does England find it neces- 
sary to laud her own achievements to such an 
extent as the other countries. They have never 
had to strive for and cultivate nationalism as the 
other countries. ‘England expects every man to 
do his duty” seems to be sufficient. 

The author of some of the “King Alfred” 
readers says of Shakespeare, “No one can stir 
in us stronger enthusiasm; no one can give more 
powerful reasons for loving our own England; 
no one warns us more strongly against false 
patriotism and idle boastfulness than does Shake- 
speare.” 

While all the above is true of England, yet her 
national anthems and songs may in a subtle way 
induce too much the spirit of self-sufficiency or 
national superiority and of war. Some of them 
are as follows: 


Ye mariners of England, 

That guard our native seas; 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze. 


The nations not so blest as thee 

Must in their turn to tyrants fall, 
Whilst thou shalt flourish great and free, 
The dread and envy of them all. 

Rule, Britannia, is another. 

As glorification of war for war’s sake is cer- 
tainly not the purpose of editors and compilers 
of national songs and martial poems but inculca- 
tion of such virtues as courage, chivalry, unsel- 
fishness, and devotion to Fatherland, let us not 


hold the fact that these poems exist against 
England. 

England, through her organizations and 
schools, seems to be inculcating the spirit of 
internationalism, adherence to the League of 
Nations, and in many ways encouraging every- 
thing which makes for nation-wide friendliness 
and good will. 

The British Association for the advancement 
of science has a syllabus on citizenship contain- 
ing the following suggestions : 


1. Common prejudices to be guarded against— 
depreciation of members of other nations 
and races. 

2. No monarch or government to make war 
without the consent of the people. 

3. League of Nations, the supreme instrument 
for moralizing international life. 

4. Nations have historically regarded each other 
as enemies, but they are really friends. 
Their interests are reciprocal if not identical. 


The value of implanting in the growing gen- 
eration principles which make for world-minded- 
ness is clearly seen, it is believed. 

Dr. I:dward H. Reisner, of Columbia, says that 
the supreme objectives in the education of citi- 
zens for a democracy are the following: “To 
furnish the pupils of school age with a store of 
information that will serve for making sound 
judgments in regard to matters of public policy, 
to develop in them habits of mind that make for 
judgments and decisions on the basis of facts, 
to habituate them to attitudes of public service, 
and to create in them an unselfish loyalty to com- 
munity, national, and international welfare.” 


We have seen how narrow nationalism will 
impede good will among nations, and how, if cat- 
ried out to a great extent, it leads to hatred, 
animosity, jealousy, and feelings of general ill- 
In its final stage it incites 
Strife and war, the enemies of man- 


will to other nations. 
to war. 
kind, have existed in all the history of the world 
and nations of the earth, the means men have 
originated and practiced for the destruction of 
his fellowman, lately for the downfall of nations. 
Since the World War, however, such inventions 
of deadly gases and poisons and means of ex- 
(Continued on page 171) 
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Rational Common Sense Music Teaching 
By JOHN VAN DEVENTER, Fredericksburg 


BELIEVE one of the main reasons for the 

great increase in the number of music stu- 

dents throughout the country is the fact 
that we teachers are becoming more practical 
in our methods of instruction, more sane in our 
everyday affairs, and, in short, more rational 
human beings. This is a practical age, a time 
when results must be exchanged for time and 
money spent. We teachers must meet this con- 
dition of affairs if we desire to be a success in 
our profession, for although we may have failed 
to realize it, the pupil is entitled to value re- 
ceived, for time and money spent. 

Some years ago, a teacher said to me, “I don’t 
worry about my pupils. I let them do the worry- 
ing. If they come to me with a poorly prepared 
lesson, I refuse to hear them. I simply request 
them to leave the studio and do not fool with 
them.” My reply was, “It is very evident you 
are on a salary and not particularly concerned 
about earning that. Of course, if your con- 
science will permit you that attitude toward 
your pupils and your president is satisfied with 
the results in your department, you will perhaps 
get on fairly well.” This teacher was lazy. He 
was a fine fellow, personally, had decided musi- 
cal gifts, with splendid training, but had not the 
ambition, nor inclination to be successful in a 
real sense. ‘True, some of his pupils did well, in 
spite of his indifference, but the majority of 
them became discouraged after a few years 
trying to do something alone, and either gave 
wp their studies or found some other teacher 
who was interested in their progress and had a 
desire to help them. 

There was another type of teacher (?) the 
artistic, “high hatter.”” He made of music some 
mysterious, elusive something, to be acquired 
only by the favored few, of whom he happened 
He made himself so thoroughly dis- 
agreeable and silly that it was no wonder the 
average boy and girl said, “Nix on the study 
of music. Give me something pleasant; practical 
and serviceable.” One of this type approached 
me on the street one day and proceeded to en- 
lighten me as follows, “Yes, I’m going away to 
This place is not big enough to 

A man of my ability and ex- 


to be one. 


a larger city. 
appreciate me. 


perience has no business outside a large city. 
Why, do you know—l’ll give five dollars to any 
one who can tell me anything about teaching.” 
My reply was, “Yes, it would no doubt be worth 
it.” And as I went on my way, my thought was, 
“Yes, five hundred dollars to any one who could 
tell you anything.” 

[lappily, this condition has changed for the 
better. Music has become a regular, everyday 
study just the same as any other school subject, 
and ofttimes of much more pleasure and im- 
portance. Pupils are becoming interested as 
never before, and there is scarcely a high school 
throughout the country without some branch 
of music in its curriculum. Indeed, in some of 
our states, there are more enthusiasm and actual 
results from the study of music than from any 
other subject. Annual festivals and contests 
are being held. Musicians of international re- 
nown are being called to serve as adjudicators 
for band, orchestra, Glee Club and chorus, as 
well as young soloists, piano, violin and voice, 
thus giving our youngsters opportunity of com- 
paring their work with other ambitious students 
and lending artistic value to the work they have 
heen doing. This changed condition has been 
brought about by the many serious teachers, 
men and women, who are not content merely to 
draw their salary but feel better when they have 
something worth while to show for it. I am 
now speaking of the music teacher, for with all 
due respect to the literary teacher yery few of 
them have had the courage to come out strong 
for music in the schools, or even for students 
taking music outside of school hours. How- 
ever, this may not be so much the fault of the 
teacher as of our course of study for grades 
and high school, which in many cases is planned 
without any consideration of music. Music is 
tolerated, because they know they cannot do 
without it, but they refuse to admit its value 
as a school subject. It is the students them- 
selves, aided and abetted by the rational, com- 
mon sense teacher, who are demanding that 
they be given a fair opportunity and be per- 
mitted to enjoy some of the finer things as they 

(Continued on page 167) 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By DABNEY $s. LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


APPLICATIONS FOR THE POSITION OF 
DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS 


LL those engaged in school work, who are 

interested in the position of division 
superintendent of schools, should note 
carefully the following communication which 
has been sent to Virginia school superintendents 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion: 

“As you know, of course, superintendents are 
to be appointed next spring within thirty days 
prior to April Ist by the county school boards 
from a list of eligibles prepared by the State 
Board of Education. In forming this list of 
eligibles the State Board desires to learn what 
superintendents now engaged in the various 
school divisions desire to be put upon the list 
and thereby to be made eligible for reappoint- 
ment. 

“All present superintendents who meet cligi- 
bility requirements or whose record is quite satis- 
factory, even though requirements may not be 
met, will be placed upon the list. In addition, 
new applicants whose qualifications are beyond 
question will have their names recorded. 

“All applications should be on file in the De- 
partment of Education by January 14, 1929, for 
review by the State Board of Education at its 
regular meeting on January 15. No application 
for eligibility can be considered after February 
i, 1929. 

“In order to bring the information strictly up 
to date, superintendents applying for reappoint- 
ment are requested to fill in two copies of the 
application blank herewith enclosed. In order 
to make proper tabulations at once, I am re- 
questing that these blanks be returned to the 
Department by December 20, 1928.” 


ELIGIBLE LIST OF DIVISION 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


Method of Placement 

All applicants for position of division super- 
intendent will make application to the State De- 
partment of Education for appropriate blanks. 


These will be promptly sent to the applicants and 
when properly filled out and returned will be 
assessed in accordance with minimum qualifica- 
tions. If the applicant meet beyond question all 
qualifications his name is placed on the eligible 
list to be certified to county and city school 
boards. 

Appointments are to be made by county and 
city school boards within thirty days prior to 
April first from a list of eligibles approved by 
the State Board of Education. 

The State 
meeting on January 15, 1929, to finally approve 


Joard of Education will hold a 


the eligible list. All applicants should file their 
papers not later than January 12. In no cir- 
cumstances can an application be approved if not 
filed before February first. 

A complete list of all names of eligible can- 
didates will be sent to the chairman of each 
county and city school board. This list will give 
the name, the degree, the years of experience 
and the address of each applicant. School boards 
may on application to the Department of Edu- 
cation receive copies of the full application form 
for those candidates in whom the Board is par- 


ticularly interested. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR ELIGI- 
BLE LIST OF DIVISION SUPER- 
INTENDENTS 


1. Graduation from a standard four-year col- 
lege with at least fifteen hours in professional 
training, and two years of practical experience 
as school principal or supervisor, or five years’ 
experience as a teacher; or 

2. Graduation from a standard four-year col- 
lege with degree of B. S. or A. B., with four 
years’ experience as school principal or super- 
visor, Or six years’ experience as a teacher ; and 

3. General administrative ability as evidenced 
by practical experience in business or in the 
business administration of education. 

4. The college training or experience of the 
applicant shall have been within a period of ten 
years from the date of the application for a 


superintendency. 
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An Aeceount of the Derivation and Standardization 


of the Virginia Biology Test 


By F. S. KING, High School, Bristol 


HIE writer has developed the questions of 
the Virginia Biology Test in his biology 
classes, 

The purposes of the test are as follows: 

Ist: To provide a test especially adapted to 
schools using “Peabody and Hunt’s Biology and 
Human Welfare,” the State-adopted text. 

214: To provide a test using only language 
within the vocabulary of high school students. 

3d: To summarize the worthwhile content in 
the field of high school biology and at the same 
time have sufficient items to make it a highly 
reliable measure. 

4th: To develop norms for the State of Vir- 
ginia that may be used for comparisons, individ- 
ual and group diagnosis. 

The validity of the test, that is, the guarantee 
that it measures the most worthwhile material 
for high school biology students, has been based 
on a study made by Ruch-Cossman and reported 
in the Journal of Educational Psychology for 
May, 1924, entitled “Standardized Content in 
High School Biology.” The method of prepar- 
ing this material is also reported in Ruch-Stod- 
dard “Tests and Measurements in High School 
Instruction,” and in Symonds “Measurements in 
Secondary Education.” 

The authors, Ruch-Cossman, collected ex- 
amination papers totaling 2,000 questions from 
126 schools in 23. states. 


listed by their respective State superintendents 


These schools were 


as doing the highest grade of work in biology 
in their states. These 2,000 questions were 
tabulated into 300 constantly recurring items. 
[hese 300 items were sent with the following di- 
rections to 100 teachers and authorities for rat- 
ngs (directions quoted from Ruch-Stoddard 
“Tests and Measurements in High School”), 
Kate 1. 


be entirely satisfactory and representative of the 


All questions which you consider to 


kind of knowledge which should be presented to 
high school students of biology and which high 
school students can reasonably be expected to 
cover, 
Rate 2. 


satis factory. 


All questions which are partially 


Rate 3. 
satisfactory. 


All questions which are entirely un- 


To validate the material used in the Virginia 
Biology Test the writer checked each item of the 
Ruch-Cossman material which was found com- 
mon to Ruch-Cossman and Peabody and Hunt’s 
This included 199 items, 64 per 
cent of which were approved by over 60 teachers 
and 8 authorities. These 199 items were then 
checked with the Virginia State Biology Course 
of Study. The results proved that 155 items were 
common to the Ruch-Cossman material, Pea- 
body and Hunt’s Biology, and the Virginia 
Course of Study. 


Biology text. 


In developing questions for the two forms of 
the Virginia Biology Test, the writer has used 
the greater part of these 199 items, those omitted 
being placed in class 1 by only a few teachers 
and authorities. This insures that each item 
from which a question has been developed is 
highly important to high school students. 

From these 199 items, 1,500 questions were 
developed. All questions were criticised for 
clearness and fairness by the writer’s pupils and 
later criticised by graduate students of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

lorm A of the Virginia Biology Test was 
administered to over 1,000 pupils in the follow- 
ing Virginia cities: Bristol, Charlottesville, Clif- 
ton Forge, Fredericksburg, Harrisonburg, New- 
port News, Norfolk, Roanoke, Portsmouth, and 
Winchester. With each set of test were included 
specific directions for giving the test and each 
teacher was asked to answer the following 
questionnaire : 


Table I—Questionnaire 
Please criticise the test according to the fol- 


lowing table of questions. Place number of 


questions criticised in blanks. 


| | 
Test number.......| I | UI If] I\ V 
— | - 
. . . | 
Confusing questions.| 





| 
Ambiguous questions 


Unfair questions.... 








Badly worded... 
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Please criticise the contents of the test. Does 


it contain the most worthwhile material for 


? 


biology pupils: 
What would you emphasize ? 
Do you find any questionable statements ? 
Please criticise the length of the test. Is it 
too long or too short? 
Any constructive criticism will be appreciated. 
The information derived from this question- 
naire was used in the final revision of Form A 
in 1927. 
In order 
teacher giving the test was requested to fill the 


to establish the time limit each 


following form: 


| | | 
Form A | Test Test | Test | Test | Test 
r | ff Ill IV; V 


Time begun 





Time ended (med-| | 
ian) for all stu 
i 

Approximate time 
Le | 


Approximate time 
_ 15%.. 

Table I summarized the mold and number of 
questions for tentative lorm .\ and_ revised 
Forms A and B of the Virginia Biology Test. 
It also includes the time limit for revised Form 
A and B as determined by the method just men- 

















tioned. 
Table I 
SUMMARY TABLE 
Tentative | Revised 
Test Forms Time 
| Form A A and B 
a Multiple-choic e.| 37 36 10 minutes 
2. True-false. .. 76 67 9 minutes 
3. Matching. . 16 16 5 minutes 
4. Best answer. 24 21 9 minutes 
5. Completion. 67 | 53 _| 12 minutes 
The tentative Form A of the test was care- 


fully revised in August, 1927. All questions 
answered by all of the pupils, or none, were re- 
moved. All duplicating, insufficiently validated, 
ambiguous, questionable, or badly constructed 
items were removed or modified. 

Finally questions in Sub-Tests I, II, and IV 


were re-arranged in order of difficulty for 511 


EDUCATION 


pupils of the above city schools. Originally the 
entire tentative Form A had been arranged in 
order of difficulty for approximately 100 of the 
writer’s pupils. 

Revised Form A was printed in the spring of 
1928 by the Bureau of Tests and Measurements, 
Department of Education, University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Directions, preliminary examples, and some 
actual questions from Form A follow: 


Multiple-Choice 


VIRGINIA BIOLOGY 
Form A 


Draw a line under the word or phrase that 


TEST I 


makes the best answer. 
Example: The grain most commonly used 
for flour is 
oats wheat barley rye corn 
1 The science of the study of all living things 
both plants and animals is 
Botany Zoology Chemistry Biology Geology | 
16 Of the following foods the one richest in 
fats 1s 


rice wholewheat ham bacon beans_____ 16 


VIRGINIA BIOLOGY 
Form A 


If the statement is true draw a line under Yes, 


TEST II 


if false, draw a line under No. 
IXxample: The house-fly carries germs. Yes. No. 





The farmer should destroy meadow 

larks. Yes. No. 
We should sleep with the windows a 

closed to keep out the night air. Yes. No. 
23 The guard cells regulate the amount of car- 

bon dioxide given off by a plant. Yes. No. 23 
41 Useful bacteria cause the decay of dead 
Yes. No. 41 
42 Frogs have been produced from unfertilized 
Yes. No. 42 


plants and animals. 


ro 
cers. 


Matching 
VIRGINIA BIOLOGY 
Form A 
xamine carefully the drawings on the Op- 
Certain parts of the drawings have 


TEST III 


posite page. 
been numbered. The names of some of these 


numbered parts are placed in a column below. 





mee 


the 
| in 
the 


yme 


GY 


hat 
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ngs 
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TEST IV 
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latch the correct number to the correct name. 


iple: 


Exat 


— 


17 Abdomen 


Sucking tube 
....=-. Cell wall 
tocccen ADCS 
as ee Thorax 


Compound eye 


Best Answer 


VIRGINIA BIOLOGY 
Form A 


Below are a number of incomplete statements. 


Each may be completed by any one of the five 
yossible answers below the statements. Make a 
cross mark before the best answer of the five. 


Example: The silkworm is of economic im- 


portance because: 


m 


It destroys other insects. 
Its moth pollinates the mulberry. 
\_.. Its pupa furnishes silk. 
It spreads disease. 
[t is beautiful in the adult stage. 
1. A farmer should protect bob-whites and 
cadow-larks because : 
__ They are beautiful. 
_. They destroy weed seeds. 
. They destroy grain. 
__._ They furnish food. 
_ They furnish sport for hunters. 
l8. We cook fruits and vegetables three days 


n succession when canning: 


To improve their flavor. 
_ To kill the bacteria. 
To kill the spores of bacteria as they 


develop. 
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ealiarysahanatal So the product may be thoroughly 
cooked. 
settee So the product may look attractive. 


Completion 
VIRGINIA BIOLOGY 
Form A 
Complete the following statements, using one 
correct word to each blank. 
Example: An insect has .... 


TEST V 


three .... pairs 
of legs. 
The example is correct. 
9. The natural protectors of the body against 
germs are: 


the unbroken 


the membrane lining the nose, 
throat and mouth. 
cells of the air passage. 


corpuscles of the blood. 
of the body. 


The only correlation for validity available at 
present is the one reported by Mr. Calvin H. 
Phippin of Fork Union Academy and University 
of Virginia. He reports for 28 pupils a cor- 
relation of .68 + 
test and Cooprider’s “Information Exercises in 


.06 between lform A of this 


Biology.” 

The reliability of a test is defined as the ac- 
curacy with which it measures whatever it does 
measure. The reliability may be found by giv- 
ing two forms of the same test to the same 
The best 
method of procedure when one form only is 


pupils and correlating. the scores. 


available is to separate the scores made by a 
group of pupils into chance halves, usually the 
odd and even numbered questions and correlate 
the half scores. The writer has done this with 
three sets of papers of Form A. 
summarized in the following table, No. II. 


The results are 


Table No. II 


RM A OF VIRGINIA BIOLOGY TEST. 


———= 














RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR FO 
































No. No. No. rn(Spearman- 
High School City Months| Forms | Sigma r Brown Prophecy 
Pupils | Studied | (est) Formula) 
Handley Winchester, Va...... 96 6 3 14.15 .76+.029 904+ .0128 
Virginia a. ae 48 9 2 16.15 .877+.022 .934+ .0093. 
xJeflerson Roanoke, Va........| 149 9 ey” eats ac .574.043 .734+.024. 








1s for Sub-Test 1 in Roanoke group. 
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r, represents the coefficient of correlation for 
reliability of the odd and even scores of Form A 
for each group; ry represents the coefficient of 
correlation of reliability for Forms A and B, as 
obtained by using the Spearman-brown Pro- 
phecy Formula for a test that contains twice the 
number of items of Form A. 

A reference to Table IV will show that the 
reliability of the whole test is very high. Messrs. 
Ruch-Stoddard in their table for interpreting the 
significance of the correlation of the reliability 
of tests say, “A correlation of .90 to .94 is very 
high, equaled by a few of the best tests.” In the 
two correlations for Winchester and Bristol, Va., 
This 
correlation is more significant, the writer thinks, 
as the Sigma (Standard Deviation) is compara- 
tively small, and therefore the range of talent 


r, for Forms A and BL is well above .90. 


is comparatively narrow. 

The objectivity of the test, that is, the fact 
that the procedure will be the same when given 
by different examiners and when scored by dif- 
ferent individuals, is largely determined by the 
type of question, directions for administering, 
and scoring, and the scoring key. 

The directions for administering the test were 
developed in the writer’s classes and sent with 
multigraphed form A to the 
schools of Virginia, as previously mentioned. 


tentative city 
After this they were slightly revised. 

The directions for administering consist of 
instructions to teacher and pupil, found in both 
test booklet. are char- 


manual and 


They 
acterized by simplicity and clearness. 

The directions to the pupil and teacher, also 
preliminary examples found in the manual, are 
in different type. Those to be read to the chil- 
dren tell them the kind of test and give clear, 
concise directions for each sub-test. The me- 
chanical method of answering, such as under- 
lining, is emphasized both by direction and ex- 
ample. The pupils are instructed to keep steadily 
working, turning a page if necesary, until they 
come to the end of the sub-test, then they are 
instructed to stop but not to turn to the next 
test told. 
each sub-test is given. 
sub-test is given for the benefit of the instructor. 


until The number of questions in 


The time limit for each 


The reader is referred to the samples of the 
test in this article for directions to children and 
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preliminary examples used in the test booklets 

The scoring directions are as simple as are 
consistent with clearness. They attempt to avoid 
the difficulties found by the writer and other: 
while scoring near one thousand tentative Form 
A papers. 

The first four tests are perfectly objective, ij 
the directions are followed by the pupils. The 
fifth test is a completion test and cannot be made 
perfectly objective. Attempt to overcome this 
difficulty is made by instructing the scorers to 
give credit for only words of obviously equal 
In such cases a choice 
of words that may be credited is given in the 


value to those in the key. 


key. This choice was selected after scoring the 
papers mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 


Tentative Norms 


Tentative norms for the test, based on results 
of giving the test in several of the Virginia city 
schools in the spring of 1927, are as follows: 

For pupils who have studied biology one-half 


year: 
No. Cases. Median. Q1. Q3. 
334 86.52 70.1 106.86 
lor pupils who had studied biology one full 
year: 
No. Cases. Median. 
109 105.2 


The revised Form A of the Virginia Biolog) 
Test was distributed in the spring of 1928 by the 
Bureau of Tests and Measurements of the Uni 
versity of Virginia to 72 schools in 55 Virginia 
counties. 

A condition of this distribution was an agree- 
ment that each teacher should report the scores 
of each individual pupil along with the class 
distribution of scores, 

In June, 1928, letters were sent to all teachers 
failing to report, requesting their co-operation in 
preparing norms for Virginia. The results are 
summarized in Tables III and IV. 

Table III 


rural, small town, and small city groups, from @! 


reveals a typical distribution 0! 
sections of Virginia. Column four of this table 
is complete for all schqols that have reported 
The total number of pupils’ scores reported is 
1,291. 
omitted from Table IV. 
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rocedure in developing Form B of the 
been essentially the same as that of 
‘orm \. Questions of as near equal difficulty as 
and checked for 


been selected 


\When the same validated item has 


phase of the item has been developed 
nto a question. The questions of Form B have 
scaled for difficulty for approximately 100 
udents. As in Form A this Form has been 
hecked for balance with the content of each 
of Peabody & MHunt’s 


hapter 3iology and 


Human Welfare and for the number of ques- 
tions on each subject, i. e., insects, birds, roots, 


stems, leaves, etc. 


Form B is ready for distribution. 
The test can be used for all the purposes of a 


standardized test, as aiding in sectioning classes, 


supplementing term and examination grades, 


omparison of schools, etc. 

















Table III 
— “= - = 
22 | Ge 
| | Gc | a 
Counties School 1. “Oh we 
Sr 2 os 
—. | Bis 
= se 
Zi Zz 
\ccomar Bloxom si E 26 
Albemarle SCOUTSVINIC oo. sce ses ses 4 15 
Alleghany.. Covington......... 11 43 
Amelia | 4 31 
*Amherst oo 6 35 
Pleasant View...... 3 18 
Appomattox QC 3 14 
Augusta Waynesboro 
ee 7 55 
Weyers Cave....... 4 11 
Bath. . NNIBOTO........6:5 65.5600 3 12 
Botetourt. BUCHANAN. ..« ..5:si0.6.5:s 5 eye 
Brunswick CO 3 20 
Buckingham eo ee 3 17 
Suckingham Agri. 
High School... .. 4 7 
Campbell on ee 5 19 
Lo : eee 
roline os a ae 5 22 
\raig.. New Castle... ; 3 | 
Vickenson Dickenson)... ..s..2s 4 51 
"Dinwiddic Lo a err 3 22 
McKenney......... 4 17 
Llizabeth ( it y 
_ County PAAMIDOR:. . .65). as 20 46 
Frederic k County.. Stephens City...... : eee 
alles ee: o.. 
Uloucester lk >. 
; onp-nteameed SO DP setertsntess 
on tyson eS ee eer a: 
Halifax lurbeville Agri..... 5 
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Rockingham...... Bridgewater........ 7 23 
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Table IV 
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BIOLOGY TEST, JULY, 1928. 
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TABLE IV—ContTINUED. CONFERENCE OF INSTRUCTORS OF 
oo - monn SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH § * 
200-204......... = s CF Per. Scores _ The conference, called by Superintendent é 
195-199.......- ~ a a. a _198 Harris Hart, was held in the State Office Build. a 
we-408............ 3 1108 95 163.1, ; - 
Sr | 110890 153.1 ing, November 30th, and December Ist, with the toc 
or a 1101 85 (146.6 following institutions represented: State Board sd 
o05-479......... 8 (1098 80 140.45 of Education, State Board of Health, Farmvilk a 
170-174... 10 1090 75 136.38 State Teachers College, Radford State Teachers 
ee = - = = ; i ent 
165-169......... 20 1080 7031-25 College, College of William and Mary, Virginia § ,:., 
160-164. ... i 1060__ 65 128-73 Polytechnic Institute, Emory and Henry College ve 
155-159... .--- wei ro a .  E Lynchbur College Rich : 1 College, She a hes 
150-154...... 40 1013 55 117.1 4) burg College, Richmond College, Shenan- pac 
—-.... 45, 973 50 —«1N3. doah College, and University of Virginia. the 
140-144... : = me 2 i Preparation of Instructor.—It was agreed that § 4 
SS ee a 13 — 99.85 the instructor of school and community health § thi 
125-129. 51 764 “3095.9 should have the same academic training that is J sch 
a 63 713-25 90.90 required of other college instructors; special ! 
115-199...... 69 650, 2086.15 training in such sciences as anatomy, physiology, & the 
110-114......... a 581___i1S___—80.56 hygiene and sanitation which are directly applic dea 
105-109........ 2 - —_t_2* able in the teaching of school and community qui 
a am = — —— oa health ; and knowledge of teaching processes. § thr 
——a 53 3200. Jt was pointed out that one of the difficulties in J an 
—_— as... 59 267 arriving at fairly uniform standards for the § hea 
; 2 See 47 208 _ course has been due to the varied, and in some ( 
15-79... .-- ae on respects, unsatisfactory preparation of the in- ‘a 
a 31 84 structors. * 
“65-60. sie | 15 53 _ College Year in Which Course Should be & tha 
_S- 8..... : ue ; Given.—The conference expressed the opinion § yea 
oe ; lM that in the two-year teacher training program for § coll 
—_—a 5 a elementary teachers it makes very little difference J cati 
“35-39... , 1 2 whether the course is offered in the first or in the J app 
_30- 34... second year. In the four-year program leading 
a — to teaching in high schools, the school and com- 
= munity health course should be offered in the 
"- 4... third or fourth year, preferably the fourth. 
~— : . ~ The practice in some colleges of giving the ’ 
- Taos oa —— course in the freshman year as a part of a ft 
Number of pupils, 1109. quired course in personal hygiene was not cot- 
Upper quartile, 136.38. sidered wise. R 


Median, 113.1. 
Lower quartile, 90.96. 
Range, 165. 


Number of Class Periods Devoted to Cows 
and College Credit Allowed.—The regulations 
416.42 of the State Department of Education stipulate 
Q=———=23 . 26. that one session hour’s work shall be required iB go 
2 this subject (see page 13 Regulations Governing J whe 
The writer of the Virginia Biology Test has the Certification of Teachers). The Supervisor § this 
received the criticism and help of Dr. John L. of Teacher Training in Proposed Plan for Tram § inhe 
Manahan, Dean of the Department of Educa- ing and Certificating High School Teachers § ing 
tion, University of Virginia, and Mr. H. G. recommended a course that would warrant the 
Acker, of the same department. colleges in assigning a credit value of one and 
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one-half session hours or three semester hours. 
The conference agreed that the course cannot be 
proper!) given in thirty six lessons, the chief dif- 
fculty being that the instructors have to devote 
too much time to such studies as anatomy, 
physiology, hygiene and sanitation, which have 
not been mastered by the students before they 
the It appeared evident that the 
time allotment the course should be in- 
creased, thus permitting more attention to the 
background sciencés ; or require a prerequisite for 
the course. If the students enter the course with 
4 fair knowledge of hygiene and allied sciences, 
thirty six hours will be sufficient for teaching 
school and community health. 


enter course. 


for 


A member of the conference explained that 
the American Student Health Association is en- 
deavoring to have the colleges organize a re- 
quired course in personal hygiene and _ that 
through such a course an excellent foundation for 
an applied course like school and community 
health might be laid. 

Course of Study Committee.—Those who at- 
tended the conference agreed that it had helped 
to clarify many questions concerning the course, 
that a similar conference should be held next 
year, and that a committee representing State 
colleges, private colleges, the State Board of Edu- 
cation, and the State Board of Health should be 
appointed to revise the present course of study. 

Tuos. D. Eason, 
Supervisor Teacher Training. 


Exiot V. GRAVES, 
Supervisor of Physical and Health Education. 


RATIONAL COMMON SENSE MUSIC 
TEACHING 


(Continued from page 159) 


I see the time coming 
when every boy and girl everywhere will have 
this opportunity that is theirs by right of a just 
inheritance. And to aid in hastening and bring- 
ig about this condition, I am sure we music 


89 on life’s journey. 
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teachers want to be able to do the very best we 
can for our pupils. And right here is where our 
rational, common sense comes in. Let us take 
stock of ourselves and try to decide whether or 
not we are a success in our profession. If we 
are not, why? If we are, how may we become 
even a greater success? I believe we should 
not only love our work but should love chil- 
dren. We should be thoroughly prepared to do 
what we claim to do, then do not apologize to 
any one for our work. We should dignify our 
profession and take pride in it, as well as our 
pupils. If we cannot do this, there is some- 
thing wrong with us rather than with our pro- 
fession or pupils. A talented pupil will compli- 
ment any teacher, but the student who is dull, 
yes, hopelessly dull, will prove the shining light 
of the real teacher. ‘The teacher who earnestly 
desires the advancement of his pupil will be as- 
sured of a reasonable progress if the pupil is 
led to think of the subject in the correct way. 
When he understands that the study of music is 
as practical and as necessary as any other study 
he has, that music is a language used to express 
one’s personality, that it is a part of the general 
makeup of every rational boy and girl awaiting 
the opportunity of self expression, that this op- 
portunity rests with him, that you will guide 
and direct him but he must do the work for 
only through work will the process of develop- 
ment go on; when he understands all this, his 
progress will take care of itself. The capable, 
thoughtful, resourceful teacher will 
pupil’s deficiencies as well as his talents and 
provide remedies to overcome the former and 
encourage the latter. He will present practical 
work in an interesting manner, thus insuring 
well rounded development, which is logical 
progress. He will also become personally ac- 
quainted with the pupil and learn something of 
his hopes and aspirations. He will, where it is 
possible, co-operate with the parent. He will 
be sympathetic and enthusiastic with his pupil 
and a partner in the wonderful work of de- 
velopment that is going on, and his reward will 
be exactly in proportion to the serious thought 
and labor he is giving the case in hand. 


see the 
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The more, but we have in our teacher-training instity. § P" 


Virginia Journal of Education 


Published Monthly Except July and August 
by Virginia Education Association 


tions no definite courses of study leading to this § 
highly important and significant kind of schoo § 
work. Mr. Kelly is making a special plea for § 
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Cia. Ga, anise ae at cf aa consideration to what we are now certain is the bi 
most neglected yet the most important step to bef > 
o a 0! Ss TION . ‘ . - “ac 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIA taken in our educational progress, supervision of 
J. J. Kelly, Jr., President, Wise: Miss Jessie P. Haynes. ; ? oft 
Treasurer, 3200 Second Ave., Richmond; Cornelius J. Heatwole, classroom wmstruction. 
Executive Secretary, Richmond. : : > ’ the 
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District A, J. H. Chiles, Fredericksburg. a : M, ; , oe ple : 
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State. The Virginia school system needs many give. It is not right. It is not fair. So im 
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portant 
vision should not be jeopardized by throwing 
nto this field untrained and inexperienced teach- 


teachers. 


the field of supervision. 


establishment of 
they as administrators are not supposed to at- 
empt. Yet if they remain in their present at- 
titude the people, the teachers, and the school 
hoard will expect them to attempt a work for 
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a school function as classroom super- 


ers to perform this service. 


Then again the teachers of Virginia are to 


blame because they can do more than any others 
for the permanent establishment of this service. 


f the teacher’s attitude toward supervision of 


her work is one of welcome, one of wanting help 


nher tasks, one of not knowing everything about 


classroom Management and control, one of pass- 


ng on to the people the value of such a service 


she can promote a program of supervision in 


Virginia within the next three or four years 
hich will be almost revolutionary in its results. 
Co-operating in this program the division 


superintendents should give every assistance to 


ur higher institutions for the training of these 
They should recommend to them some 
{their most desirable and promising workers in 
Division superintend- 


ents should urge upon school boards and the peo- 
ple interested in the welfare of their schools the 


that branch of service which 


hich they do not have the time and which ought 
t to fall to their task. 
Now this program can be accomplished, but it 
ill take the action of all educational 
rees. [ach agency should in turn accept its 
responsibility to educate, train, and put into ser- 


united 


e a body of trained classroom supervisors 
hich will within the next two or three years 
id enormously to the efficiency of classroom in- 
truction in the schools of the State. 


MODERN PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION— 
QUANTITY, QUALITY, ECONOMY 
Public opinion in America has always been 
‘luable, shifting quickly from one attitude to 


another on the problems of the day. It some- 


‘més in a moment exalts a hero to the skies and 
quickly consigns the same hero to oblivion. 
‘enthusiastically demands policies of reform 
nd change even when these run counter to long 
stablished practice however fundamental and 


siicant they may be. This has been true es- 
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pecially in the field of education because the pub- 
lic school system is the most public institution in 
America, touching vitally every home in every 
community in the country. The work of the pub- 
lic schools and the methods of operating them 
goes on before the daily observation of all the 
people. Therefore, it is to be expected that pub- 
lic opinion will constantly be expressing itself, 
now with enthusiastic approval and again with 
severe criticism. The latter now and then takes 
the form of irresistible waves that sweep through 
the populace from one section of the country to 
another much like the cyclonic storms that sweep 
across the continent producing our varying 
weather conditions. 

Dean William F. Russell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in a recent report under- 
takes to state and discuss three popular present- 
day demands upon our schools. He speaks of 
them as a simultaneous triple impact of public 
opinion demanding (1) that pupils be accom- 
modated in greater numbers, (2) that training of 
better quality be offered, and (3) that there be 
greater economy in all public expenditure. He 
discussed each of these in three significant para- 
graphs and closes with the statement that through 
the solution of this triple demand of the public 
we shall bring to realization the dream of the 
builders of our nation, that every child shall have 
a chance, that all shall have an opportunity, and 
thereby help America to provide quality educa- 
tion in quantity at a price within the economic 
limit of the ability of our people to pay. He says: 

The American people want educational oppor- 
tunities to be widely extended. Our nation was 
founded upon the assumption that all men are 
created free and equal and we have come to be- 
We 
desire no leader to be selected on account of his 
wealth alone, no child to be bound by the acci- 
dents of birth; and we hope that the time may 


lieve that all should have an equal chance. 


soon come when the race of life will be run from 
an even start with a free field. The most gratify- 
ing spectacle to most of us is that of the poor boy 
rising to the gilded heights. This is the explana- 
tion of the growth of our school system and 
forms the underlying cause of the extraordinary 
expansion of all its parts. The public school is 
dear to the hearts of the American people. 
Through it they hope to realize their fondest de- 
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sires; and they will not rest content until every 
boy and every girl is given opportunity com- 
mensurate with ability, regardless of birth, 
wealth, or health. Americans want more educa- 
tion. 

At the same time they want better quality of 
education. They are not satisfied with the schools 
as they are. Returning travelers receive thought- 
ful attention when they pronounce American 
education as inferior to European. Merchants 
and manufacturers complain of the deficiencies 
of the graduates of our schools. Famous critics 
perceive a lack of thoroughness, they detect a 
certain softness in our teaching; and they plead 
for the production of true scholars and a return 
to scholarly ideals. Legislatures enact laws re- 
quiring higher standards and better teachers. 
School authorities advance admission require- 
ments and restrict attendance. Certain colleges 
practically elect to membership a favored few. 
Waiting lists are long. Institutions secure popu- 
lar support by announcing as their aim education 
of fine quality, and they point with pride to small 
classes, individual instruction, and education by 
conference under a tutorial system. 

The American people want quantity and qual- 
ity, and at the same time display a solicitude con- 
cerning all public expenditures. The economy 
program of the national administration, which 
has had wide public appeal, has been reflected in 
states and localities by the appointment of budget 
directors, the adoption of economy policies, the 
rigid scrutiny of all payments, and the reduction 
of taxes. Some experts assert that the United 
States cannot afford to support its present educa- 
tional program. This seems absurd, but one may 
well pause when he looks into the future. If the 
American people proceed with a policy of extend- 
ing education widely and at the same time in- 
crease expenditures in order to work for quality, 
the time may be not far distant when we shall be 
forced to consider whether we, as a nation, can 
afford to pay for all that we want. It is to be 
hoped that our economists will address them- 
selves to this problem. A portion of the people 
by their own labors are able to support the bal- 
ance who are not at work—the young, the aged, 
the ill, the unemployed, and those who are in 
school. The ratio of the productive to the un- 
productive depends upon a variety of factors, 
among them being wealth of natural resources, 


geographical location, climatic conditions, lengy 
of the working day, week and year, degree oj 
productivity, economy and thrift, amount of wu. 
employment, age of retirement, birth and death 
rates, ratio of children to adults, general health 
conditions, and the effect of the educational sys 
tem upon such of these are are modifiable. Thy; 
the early age of retirement in France, the loy 
productivity of China, the frequent holidays of 
Spain, and the extravagance of the United States, 
considered by themselves alone, would be cond- 
tions tending to limit the educational program: 
while on the other hand, the thrift of Holland, 
the long hours of labor of Germany, and the 
high degree of productivity of the United States, 
considered by themselves alone, would have the 
opposite effect. From the weighing and inter- 
locking of these factors will come in time the 
answer to the question of how good and how 
extended an educational system a country can 
have. It seems reasonable to believe that in ger- 
eral we can pay for our present program, and 
with a more equitable distribution of the burden 
we can probably afford a more extended one; 
but the time will surely come when the economic 
limit will be reached and beyond that we dare 
not go. — 


DR. M. L. COMBS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE AT 
FREDERICKSBURG 


Dr. M. L. Combs, director of Research and 
Surveys, State Department of Education, was 
on December 7 elected president of the State 
Teachers College at Fredericksburg. 

Dr. Combs took his A. LB. at the University « 
Richmond and his A. M. at the University of 
Chicago. Later he spent two years at Harvard 
taking the degrees of Ed. M. and Ed. D. He 
served for a time as division superintendent of 
schools of Buchanan county, Virginia. From 
this position he was called to the State Depart 
ment of Education as State supervisor of se 
ondary education. He taught one session at the 
University of Boston, a summer at William and 
Mary College, and a summer at George Wash 
ington University. 

Dr. Combs is well prepared for the duties at 
responsibilities to which he has been assigned 
He will take charge of the institution at Fret 
ericksburg beginning January 1, 1929. 
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SHALL WE TEACH NATIONALISM OR 

INTERNATIONALISM TO OUR CHIL- 

DREN OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, AND WHY? 


(Continued from page 158) 


termination have been found that another \World 
War would, in all probability, mean the extinc- 
tion of civilization, the wholesale destruction of 
the material works of man and of the human 
race. 

Men who are in touch with national and inter- 
national questions, who feel the pulse of the 
world so to speak, affirm that the world is in 
imminent danger of wholesale war and that un- 
less mighty forges are brought to pass in pre- 
venting large countries from oppressing weaker 
ones and exploiting them, unless many questions 
are adjusted between the nations (it is not perti- 
nent in this paper to explain the complications), 
we may soon see the termination of civilization. 

There are forces at work such as the League 
of Nations and Kellog’s pact, but the nations, 
even our own, do not live in accord with the 
agreements consented to, signed, and_ sealed. 
Pacts are being signed by one set of men, while 
another set, marines or soldiers, are carrying on 
war with small countries for purposes of exploi- 
tation. Theories and fine words without action 
will never suffice. 

There is the influence of the church which is 
training much more largely now for doing rather 
than simply knowing the truth, for practicing 
brotherly love. There is the influence of common 
ties of citizenship of different countries working 
together on problems to benefit the world. Then, 
too, the influence of science, the findings of which 
become the common possession of all the world 
is being felt. Notwithstanding these facts from 
all the signs of the times the terrible monster war 
is at hand. Let us awake and use all our in- 
fluence to avert it, but how rid humanity of the 
demon? Must it always be walking abroad? 

Is there any better way to rid the world of 
war than to train the coming generation to abhor 
it, to vote against it, to find other ways of adjust- 
ing matters? Should we not demand that the 
children be trained to have faith in ideals and 
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enthusiasm for what is honest and square? Will 
this not cause them to demand that our country 
take right attitudes? 

Again I reiterate, Shall our nationalism and 
patriotism be instinctive, crude, and emotional, 
or thoughtful, rational, tolerant, and construc- 
tive? Shall we treat as a horrible example the 
excessive nationalism which we condemned in 
our late enemies, or shall we emulate it? 


If it becomes our duty and privilege to train 
for proper attitudes along these lines it will be 
necessary materially to change our curriculum. 
It would have to be adapted and revised to meet 
its purposes. There will have to be more 
emphasis on human geography, the readers must 
be adapted to international conciliation, lan- 
guages intensified, a greater emphasis on history, 
not the narrow, nationalistic history of today 
but history written and taught with world wide 
outlooks. A thread of common humanity should 
go through it all. It is “easy to write on paper,” 
or suggest, but difficult “to write on human 
skin.” The writing and the teaching of history 
from the standpoint of the historical, scientific 
method will aid. 

Should we decide that the teaching of narrow 
nationalism, such as is commonly taught now in 
our schools, will serve the highest ends or ac- 
complish the greatest good to our coming 
generation, then let us fold our hands and con- 
tinue; let us teach devotion to the nebulous 
symbols of greatness, such as flag worship, that 
call forth only passionate reaction and prevent 
the growth of constructive ideas, and may God 
pity the next generation should it happen to 
survive ! 

3ut should we decide in favor of the inter- 
national program, then will we teach “Intelli- 
gent love of our national environment that must 
be the basis of fruitful action.” Love for our 
nation does not exclude admiration for foreign 
modes of life; it should not blind us to an in- 
telligent understanding of the basis of our own 
life, of its merits, and of its defects. 

May we have the vision and pursue the course 
that shall bring ‘Peace on earth, good will to 
men.” 
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READING INSURES THE TEACHER 
AGAINST BOREDOM 


Use Home Reading Courses 
By Jerrries Hernricu, University Extension Division 


No teacher can stay on the job year after year with- 
out constantly seeking inspiration and new ideas in her 
own technical subject as well as what may be termed 
the cultural subjects. The teacher who doesn’t re- 
plenish her own fund of information becomes stale, 
Details and 
become flat 


stereotyped, boring, listless, unanimated. 
digressions which once “went over big” 
with continued use and the teacher finds her former 
popularity supplanted by the young inexperienced en- 
thusiast just out of college or normal school. 

It is not inevitable, however, to “teach out” in the 
course of a few short years. Various methods rang- 
ing from popular lectures, plays and movies to the 
university extension and summer courses offer ample 
opportunity for the teacher to keep fit. A simple, en- 
joyable and profitable method is found in the Home 
Reading Courses offered by the Bureau of Education in 
collaboration with the University of Virginia Exten- 
sion Division. A full list of the reading courses offered 
is given below. Many of them are uniquely interesting 
to teachers. 

World’s Great Literary Bibles. 

Great Literature, Ancient, Medieval, and Modern. 

Miscellaneous Reading for Parents. 

Miscellaneous Reading for Boys. 

Miscellaneous Reading for Girls. 

Thirty Books of Great Fiction 

Thirty World Heroes. 

American Literature. 

Thirty American Heroes. 

American History. 

France and Her History. 

Heroes of American Democracy 

The Call of Blue Waters 

Iron and Steel. 

Shipbuilding. 

Machine-Shop Work. 

Foreign Trade. 

Reading course on Dante. 

Master Builders of Today 

Teaching. 

Twenty Good Books for Parents 

Agriculture and Country Life. 

Architecture. 

Citizenship and Government. 

Pathways to Heulth. 

Sixty Selected Stories for Boys and Girls 

Poetical Literature for Boys and Girls. 

Kindergarten Ideals in Home and School. 

The Pre-School Child. (A short reading course for 

parents and pre-school study circles.) 

Forty so0oks for Boys and Girls 

Appreciation of Music. 

The courses are contained in attractive pamphlets 
compiled and published by the Bureau of Education 


but will be issued by the director of Extension Division, 
University, Virginia, upon application. The reading 
and simple summarization or an examination on ten 
to thirty books on each subject are required for the 
completion of the courses. No university credit is given 
toward a degree or a teacher’s certificate but a special 
certificate is awarded those who satisfactorily complete 
the courses as an indication of their effort toward self- 
improvement. 

In many cases the books may be obtained from local 
libraries but where this is not possible application may 
he made to Dr. H. R. McIlwaine, Virginia State 


Library, Richmond, Virginia. 


MEETING OF BACTERIOLOGISTS 

The Society of American Bacteriologists will meet 
in Richmond at the Jefferson Hotel on December 27, 
28 and 29. About 250 bacteriologists from all parts of 
the United States are expected to attend this meeting, 

Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Professor of Public Health at 
Yale University Medical School, editor-in-chief of the 
Journal of Bacteriology and one of the most distin- 
guished men in our country in the field of bacteriology, 
will deliver a public address on the evening of Decem- 
ber 27. Dr. Winslow’s subject will be The Significance 
of Bacteriology to Modern Life. Readers of the Jour- 
nal of Bacteriology are invited especially to be present 
at this meeting, as well as at any of the other meetings 
which will be held. 

Arrangements for the Richmond meeting of the So- 
ciety of American Bacteriologists are being made by 
Mr. Aubrey H. Straus, Dr. E. C. L. Miller, Dr. J. G. 
Wahlin and L. C. Bird 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CITY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS OF SCHOOLS ON THE 
DEATH OF SUPERINTENDENT 
M. B. DICKINSON 
We, the members of the City School Superintendents 
Conference, wish to extend to the family of Superin- 
tendent M. B. Dickinson of the city of Fredericksburg 
our deep and heartfelt sympathy in their bereavement. 
The loss of Superintendent Dickinson is not individual 
to his family, but extends to the social, the civic, and 
educational life of the State at large. We have known 
Superintendent Dickinson as a man of rare academi 
and professional culture, always wise in counsel, ef- 
fective in action, leaving his impress for good upon 

all with whom he came in touch. 

It was the unanimous sense of the city superintend- 
ents in conference assembled that a copy of this ex 
pression of sympathy be sent to the family of Super 
intendent Dickinson and that a copy be transmitted te 
the Virginia Journal of Education for publication. 

JAMES G. JOHNSON, 

JOHN E. MARTIN, 

R. C. BOWTON, 

MRS. ELIZABETH COURTNEY. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE PRINCIPALS 
CONFERENCE ON DEATH OF 

J. T. FENTRESS 

1928, our esteemed friend and co- 
worker, John T. Fentress, passed to his eternal reward. 

\ll of us who knew him during his twenty years 
of service here in Richmond know that he rendered a 
work of lasting value to this city and State. 

Whereas, Mr. Fentress by his genial and sympathetic 
nature, his conscientious performance of every duty, 
his loyalty and co-operation with his fellow workers, 


On October 2, 


and his genuine love for his schools, has made his 
work here stand out as a marked success, 

3e it Resolved, That we extend to the members of 
his family our deepest sympathy and dedicate a page 
in our minutes to his memory, and that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to his family and be printed in the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 
W. G. JONES, 
W. C. LOCKER, 
J. M. DAVIS, 


Committee. 


, 


Educational News and Comments 


One of the most interesting events of the annual con- 
vention last week was the presentation of a life member- 
ship in the National Education Association to Miss 
Edmonia Hardy of Appomattox at the meeting of the 
classroom teachers. A voluntary contribution for the 
purpose was over-paid from among her fellow-teachers. 
Miss Lucy Mason Holt of Norfolk was responsible for 
the thought and for the collection of the necessary fund 
of $100 to cover the life membership, 

<> 

ELEVEN counties have recently launched a campaign 
under the slogan “Virginia the First State Sanitated.” 
[he counties are Amherst, Charles City, Charlotte, King 
George, Loudoun, New Kent, Nottoway, Prince William, 
Spotsylvania, Stafford, Surry. 

<> 

Ler us remember always that simplicity, personality, 
and scholarship are cardinal virtues in teachers. 

<> 

Mr. RossMAN in the American Educational Digest 
suggests a school session for Saturday as a remedy for 
the most dangerous space of time in the whole week for 
the child. The schools of Gary, Indiana, draw a volun- 
tary attendance on Saturday of 75 per cent of the en- 
rolment. 

<> 


4 


\ SUNDIAL to the memory of Mathew Fontaine Maury, 
he Pathfinder of the Seas and one time Professor at the 
Institute, has been placed in the garden at the Virginia 
Military Institute at Lexington. 
<> 

Miss Wittie Mae Moore, who taught in the Bristol 
schools, has accepted a position on the faculty of the 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, as assistant in 
the commercial department. 


<> 


'HE meeting in the interest of the Preventorium dur- 
ing the annual convention was timely and will result in 
tinging to a speedy completion the contributions to this 
The teachers will 
% receiving the services of this institution before an- 
ther annual convention. 


most significant and worthy cause. 


THE State Department of Health offers a prize of 
$500 to the county in Virginia which shows the highest 
percentage of homes sanitated between June, 1928, and 
June, 1931. The basis of rating will be 





Proper sewage disposal....................- sconsveveses GOTO 
Safe drinking watert.............. Erie .. 25% 
Homes screened ............. Perea the eek ene vevveeses LOGO 
Adequate fly control............ ae esi aed negte aee 
100% 

<> 


OnE of the most significant meetings during the 
annual convention was the conference of the presidents 
of local associations. The State Association has never 
before made a step more fraught with potential results 
to the welfare of the State Association. 

<> 


GOVERNOR Harry FLoop Byrp’s address during the 
annual convention was one of the very best on the pro- 
gram. The teachers and school people of Virginia will 
not forget two definite promises he made from the 


platform. 
> 


THE Preventorium committee will in the next few 
weeks let the contract for furnishing the rooms in that 


institution, 
<> 


At the meeting of the Classical Teachers Section dur- 
ing the annual convention it was voted to conduct a 
State-wide Latin contest in May, 1929. The January 


issue of the Journal will carry the announcement of the 


details of the contest. 
<> 


Joserpu FE, Mappy, of the University of Michigan 


School of Music, is working out the details of a plan 
whereby a national high school orchestra of some one 
hundred and fifty of the most talented high school 
musicians will go next summer to Europe to play at the 
World Conference on Education at Geneva, also at the 
Anglo-American Music Conference at Lausanne, and 
perhaps in London, Berlin, and other European capitals. 
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Book Reviews 


Hutton Webster. 


243 pages. 


History oF LATIN AMERICA, by 
D. C. Heath and Co. (1924) 


In this book the author has clearly, concisely, and 
forcefully presented the facts of Latin American history. 
He has abstained from matter-—he has 
praised no country to the detriment of the others; he has 
given to each class its just dues. He clearly states that 
the Catholic Church and the Spanish government were 
ruthless 


cont roversial 


both opposed, however ineffectively, to the 

cruelty and insatiate greed of the Spanish warrior. 
The style and arrangement makes this book an admir- 

able text for secondary schools. Too little attention is 


devoted in our schools to our southern neighbors. 


Proximity to Mexico; our interests in Panama, the 
West Indies, Nicauragua; our financial interest in al- 
most all the South American countries; the recent mis- 
sion of General Pershing; the vast undeveloped re- 
sources to the South; the high stages of Indian civiliza- 
tion reached in Mexico Central America, and western 
South America; and the present needs of these oppressed 
natives all point to the vital importance of an under- 
standing of the history and genius of these people. 

Furthermore, it is impossible to get a clear apprecia- 
tion of the history of the United States without an 
acquaintance with the history of South America. The 
attitude of the United States towards the struggles of 
the South Americans for independence; the clear, 
clarion appeals of Henry Clay; the formulation of the 
Monroe Doctrine—to say nothing of the several alleged 
infringements which almost resulted in war; the con- 
flict between Texas and Mexico; the Mexican War; 
our acquisition of territory with all of its Spanish tradi- 
tions; the regime of Santa Anna; Napoleon’s ill-fated 
scheme in Mexico, the regime of Diaz; the question of 
oil rights; and the second war with Mexico, to say 
nothing of the numerous other points of contact with 
our history, cannot be properly understood without ac- 
curate knowledge of the history of the 90,000,000 people 
who live to the south of us. Dr, Webster has felt this 
need and has written a textbook that can be covered in 
eighteen weeks by any high school class. 

Also, Latin American history contains several person- 
alities which may prove an inspiration to pupils of high 
school age. Although the author does not digress into 
a discussion of the private lives of these great men, 
we can still read through their public services of lives— 
pure, loyal, patriotic and self-sacrificing. To hear an 
account of the life of Bolivar, “the George Washington 
of South America,” or of Las Casas, the humanitarian 
of the Indies; or yet of Hidalgo, the fearless priest of 
Mexico, should make young Americans think nobler 
thoughts and plan greater things. 

In conclusion, a quotation from Woodrow Wilson is 
used as a foreword in Dr. Webster’s history: 

“These states lying to the south of us, which have 


always been our neighbors, will now be drawn closer 


to us by innumerable ties, and, I hope, chief of all, by 
a common understanding of each other” 


R. L. H. 


the ties of 


FrRENCH—Its EsseENTIALS, by G P. Fougeray. Iroquoig§ 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

This is a new and fresh text for beginners in French™ 
The book is simple, direct, and adaptable to wide varias§ 
tion in classroom conditions. It contains an unusually 
practical working vocabulary and is provided with varied! 
exercises which afford ample drill and review so that" 
the teacher can be sure that the required work has been 
fully and understandingly covered. One of the uniqué 
features of the text is a boxed-in method of teaching 
grammar after cach Teachers will be enthu-J 
siastic over this new text which has set a new standard) 
in the field of teaching the modern languages. 


Publishing Co. 


lesson. 


Tue BEGINNING TEACHER, by John C. Almack and 


Albert R, Lang. Houghton Mifflin Co. Boston, 

The beginning teacher will find this a most helpful] 
volume, It is written by teachers who have anticipated 
every form of difficulty which the new teacher will] 
meet. The book will answer hundreds of questions) 
arising in the mind of the thoughtful teacher just en-% 
tering upon her work in an actual classroom. Thé 
volume ought to be the constant companion of every) 
new teacher. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BusiNEss, by C. E. Birch. Gregg} 
New York. 177 pages. 
Students in high schools and colleges in increasing 
numbers are selecting courses in business and commer 
cial subjects. Teachers of commercial subjects are now) 
making special efforts to bring these courses to the 
highest standards of efficiency and practical results, 
Textbooks covering the class work in the field of 
commercial subjects are now appearing from variouf 
publishers, Fundamentals of Business is one of these] 
texts. Its purpose is (1) to assist in vocational guide 
ance, (2) to teach business facts of general value, ang} 
(3) to afford elementary vocational training. 
This book contains forty five carefully prepared les 
sons which can be completed in nine weeks by taking) 
one lesson a day. The book is well suited to givit } 
the child a definite orientation in the field of busines 
and commercial practice. The elementary facts 
forth are well selected and include information t 
ought to be the possession of everyone who sooner of 
later will come in contact with the business world 


Publishing Company. 


some fashion. 


For the Thinking Teacher 


NOW is the best time to engage this service to seek 
a BETTER POSITION for the 1929-30 session. 
ASSOCIATED SCHOOL SERVICES 
Box 81, 


Charlottesville. Va. 
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= 
If You Have a 


Commercial Education 


Problem 


an investigation of our complete and com- 
prehensive list of commercial textbooks and 
teaching materials may help you to solve it. 
Gregg texts are supported by 30 years of 
experience in the field of commercial edu- 
cation, 





Gregg texts, laboratory materials, methods 
books, tests, measurement scales, charts, 
etc., for all commercial subjects, are now 
serving thousands of all types of schools 





and courses. 


| It costs you nothing to investigate. Our nearest 
office is at your service. 


| 








THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Toronto 
London 


| New York Boston 
San Francisco 


Pictured 
Encyclopedia 
THE MODERN 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 


for teacher and pupil 
































For Character-Building 


THE ATLANTIC READERS 
Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 


Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Book I. The Understanding Prince Grade IV 


Up-to-the-Minute for quick, easy 
reference. 10 large volumes— 
over 8000 unusual illustrations. 
Specially re-inforced binding. Com- 
Grad Vv piled and designed to meet modern 
pe ie VI pedagogic requirements. Compre- 


Book IV. The Great Conquest Grade VII hensive subject outlines embodied 
Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII in the latter half of volume 9 out- 


Book II. High and Far 
Book III. The Wonderful Tune 





line every conceivable subject in 

These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s 
profound personal conviction that soul culture is 
the most important. and most necessary phase of 


theschool curriculum. Quick, easy 
reference insured by a full volume 
Fact Index. 


education, and that the development of personal 


character is the thing of greatest concern. Makes Teaching Easier. Inspires 


Love of Learning. **Picks up”’ the 
class when interest lags. 


Designed primarily as basal texts, these books 
are filled with material of ethical importance, most 
of it being new to school readers. They are also 
full of the natural interests of developing child- 
hood. Even the notes make delightful reading. 
Narrative, biography, description, nature studies, 
essays, letters, quotations, inscriptions, and truly 
distinctive poetry have been selected by Dr. Con- 
don, always under the certainty, with Emerson, 
that “character is higher than intellect.” 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 


BOOK STAND FREE—WHEN ORDERED 
IN THE NEW SPECIAL GREEN 
BINDING FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS 














Write for sample pages and prices 


| 
| F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY | 
| 1000 N. Dearborn St., Compton Bldg., Chicago } 


——J 
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Make Your Classrooms Modern by Installing Sterling Blackboard 
THE PERMANENT BLACKBOARD 
Manufactured From Nature’s Enduring Materials 
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Sterling Blackboard is made 

in black only in 3% and 4- ; 

foot widths, 6, 7 and 8-foot / 

lengths. (Any desired length LI 
} 





will be cut; charge made on 
basis of even feet). Carried 
in stock at Richmond, im- 
mediate shipment. Write for 
special samples today. We } 
can also ship immediately 
Virgoplate from Richmond. 
We can furnish Slate Black- 
boards from quarry, but ship- 
ments are subject to delay. 
Maps and Globes latest pub- 
lications, school furniture, 
auditorium seating, full line 
of school supplies. All orders 
will be given careful atten “Sterling” the Blackboard 
tion whether large or small With a Reputation. 
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Virginia School Supply Company | 
2000-12 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. P. O. Box 1177 | 








Supplies the right test for every occasion 


PROGRESS TESTS IN LATIN 


A new book based on the “everlasting fundamentals” of Latin teaching 


by Ullman & Smalley 


Here is something entirely new—tests in Latin. They are based on the “everlasting 
fundamentals” of the language and give complete and efficient drill on all phases of the 
study. They number 73 and cover the following phases of the subject: vocabulary, forms, 
sentence structure, syntax, pronunciation, comprehension, word study and derivation, and 
Roman civilization. They are a most dependable means of scoring and recording each 
pupil’s progress, 


A prominent educator has said of these These tests can be used with any textbook 
tests: “No greater boon has ever been or in any order desired. They come tn 
granted to Latin teachers.” tablet form with perforated sheets. 


Price $ .84 


THE mACMILLAN COMPANY - 60 Fifth Avenue New York 














